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FOR LONGHAND, ‘SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 





to celerity and 


10/6 





comfort in 
writing. 1 6 / 6 
The World’s 9 5 [= 
Best Pen, siden 
‘by the World’s £18 18s. 
Best Makers. POST FREE. 


Made in 8 sizes at 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95s REGENT ST., LONDON, W,; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER, 








AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 




















THE EDISON-BELL 
nae 





Price 
mow reduced to 


#5 Os. Od. 


A Perfect Home Entertainer: 
AN INVALUABLE ASSISTANT IN LETTER-WRITING, 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


Can be seen at the Showrooms. Illustrated information on application. 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may 
still be obtained at 3d. per copy (33d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. | 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. | 


CAUSSIN’S ‘“‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 
CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. By LOUIS | 


ZANGWILL. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. | 
THE STUDY OF DANTE. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. | 
‘‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. HENLEY. | 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE EGERTON. 
MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


| MRS. OLIPHANT. 


/THE SCOTS BRIGADE. 
_STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. 
STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
VANITY FAIR. 
| WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE WYNDHAMN. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the Rev. Prof. SHUT. 
TLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME, 
E. V. LUCAS. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 


THE By 


By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GARNETT. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
By NEIL MUNRO. 

By HERBERT PAUL, 


By W. E. HENLEY. 
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**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 








af Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ....e0000 L.. Istace scoscccccsescee 14 Galerie du Roi, 
19s teen eeeee P, Kats .coccoscosccccoves 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO Anglo-American Book Depét, 
” e F. Diemer .....ccccsccsee Librairie International, 
dy wee G. G. Zacheria.......06 Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz «sso Place du Revard. 
PEARRITS  cossssose V. Benquet cecorecsseee Place de la Mairie, 
19 eee tee eee Le, FRA seisoscssecosne 3 rue Mazagran, 
CANNES ..cccccescce C. B. Faist cessseccscee 45 rue d’Antibes, 
-  <eeanuemedual A. eee 4 rue d’Antibes, 
90s eeeneeneee Oe | 42 rue d'Antibes, 
OU, TES Bourdignon ..... «. Librairie. 
MARSEILLES. .0000 H. Blancard ..... +. 17 rue Paradis, 
- ee Mme. Dumont... Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ccosesoee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel, 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet....s.000 Kiosque de Journaux, 
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Byron Library ......006 8 rue Castiglione, 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
« Neal's Library ......... 148 rue de Rivoli. 
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: Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 





Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 





Germany. 
BERLIN. ccncccscess © EB, Tges cccoccccccvccccce . Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT...... J. Vaternahm Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG ovsseeees J. W. Basedow 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN wseeee LUCK ...seccsrsceseeceeee Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE. osseseee Bocca Fratelli ......00 8 via Cerretani., 
9) ts omeesanee Carlo Pratesi......s0000e 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
B. Seeber .ecccccccccccee 20 via Tornabuoni, 
G. P. Vieusseux ...... Library. 
Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
O. Bertussi asscccscocce Library, piazza del Duomo, 
Bocca Fratelli ....++00« 21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 


P. Marco ssoccsccseeesee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
© Gy, Valette ...cccccrreeeee 
«» Bocca Fratelli .....6. Wia del Corso, 

- Loescher & Co, + 307 via del Corso, 

Luigi Rossi ........0000 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson....+. 22 piazza di Spagna. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 











G. Gandolfo ......00008 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R, Vissetti ...cccccccceces 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
TURIN ccrsorsecces Carlo Clausen ssecceee .« 19 via di Po. 
- -.enns Pozen Bros, ccocsescvess Railway Station Bookstall, 
0) —s—«( ws oeseeee Roux & Co, seccsvesesiee Galerie Subalpina, 
VENICE sesceosnecee Sebastiano Zanco «eevee Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BRALAL scossscceccnene Festersen & Cie ..s000 Library. 
BERNE .. « Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
o C. Ey Alioth ccccccccccce Boulevard du Théatre, 
George & Co, sse.ss000 ro Corraterie. 
E. Frey ccoccoccocesccese + Railway Station, 
— | ae Roussy & Co, sssceeeee Rue de Bourg. 
LU CRRM .ccscsecsess Doleschal ...ccccsccsccee Kapellplatz. [hoi 
09 Peeeosesoone A. Gebhardt ........0008 Library under the Schweitzer 
MONTREUX seeee C. B. Faist ccoccoscese « Library. 
19 eee E. Schlesinger ......+00 Library. 
TERRITET. . E. Schlesinger .. Library. 
‘HUN E, Staempfli .......se000 Railway Station Bookstall, 
jE E, Schlesinger .......0 Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tue OutLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cams Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Sreruinc. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
8 ,707,483. 

a a Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—5O Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 











TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Inevupine Tree lvorvBauus 


MarninG Boaro,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. / + 


SOLID MAHOGANY 
BILLIARD TABLES. 








N° 1.——ST.6 18. BY 187, 9”. BALLS i4“% 











Ne 2.— 4°7.6 1". BY 2°71. 31, BALLS Ii «__108/--5 
Ne 3.— 6°T.0'N. BY 3'f. O™.—— BALLS 12 '"___140/-/4 
N° 4.— 7°71. O'N. BY 38. 6”. BALLS It '® 175/-.\= 





|Maxocany STANDS SUPPLIED IF DESIRED>COMBINATION DINING AND BILLIARD TABLES! 


AND Fut Size TasLes KENT & C2. 18.ELDON S?,LONDONE.c. 














BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


——ote40o— 





Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 


Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W, 








READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





To Cycle In Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security, Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far exce//ence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen, 

ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London; 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE | HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ete Ees tents | CLARK BUNNETT & C0, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY LIMITED. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
LONDON: 


REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 
Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 


Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 





The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


EPPS'’S COCOA ESSENGE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.x—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 














An Investment. 





A Good Investment. 





_ An Investment that will give cent. per cent. 


(Vide Testimonials.) 


THE TYPEWRITER 
| THE BEST TYPEWRITER 
| THE YOST TYPEWRITER 


| We will send one on trial for seven days. No charge to 
| you. We only desire to prove to you the truth of the | 
| widespread saying : | 

| 


™ BEST *2"* YOST 
coe TYPEWRITER S.. 


Test it fairly against any make; we await the result 
cheerfully. 











CATALOGUE POST FREE, 
| e 
The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


























PLEASE NoTgE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RarLway 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
SrrEET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICGE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus ‘Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. —_ Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 





Transfers, 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes), 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 











Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
6 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
| Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co,’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, omen Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can b¢ ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscri Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 'S vr 1B 
1ss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund 

453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C’ 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
Sapmene, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton 
(eneeneinns , Pretoria, Vrijheid, Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, . 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Louren o Marques. 

BoarD oF Denacross.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, -; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M Owen R. Dunell, “43 A. A. Fraser, Esq. 
Rochfort Maguire, Esa. John Cun, Keg. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the a Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188, 





Paid-up Capital ......ssseeee08 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....+-++++ seeeees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
Steamers. London.  ampton. 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira).....cccsesececee ° Oct. 13 Oct. 14 
GARTH CASTLE 
(via Lisbon & Canaries) ....... ‘ Oct. 20 Oct. 21 
tCARISBROOK CASTLE 
OE RR rrr Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
PEMBROKE CASTLE 
eS arr Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .........cccces ° Nov. 10 Nov. 11 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) .....ccccccesece Nov. 17 Nov. 18 
+ This Steamer will load Cargo and embark Passengers 


at Tilbury. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


UNION LINE. 


OVAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 








MOOR ... eee Via Madeira ooo «Oct. a> 
|GERMAN ee via Teneriffe and St. 

Helena ... ee Oct. 28 
BRITON ... ese Via Madeira ee Nov. 4 
|SCOT o0e eee Via Madeira ee Nov. 18 
GREEK ... ee. via Teneriffe ee Nov, 12 
GUELPH ee Via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena eee Nov. 25 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. Tons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE ., 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300) 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- | 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons nd staterooms 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS (Litd.) 


EUROPE & 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer ( 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 34 D 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's line 
and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 
THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN 


RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES. 
st Class end Class 3rd Class 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 6 11 £5135 


951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
AYs. 








63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Company's Offices : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Vv. F. JONES, Secretary: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yeary BL Quarterly 


2% £adhd £8 
Post free within United Kingdom... 915 0 0 7 6 O 3 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © O09 6G O 4 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£53 Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 


Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 

REMITTANCES 

All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
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NOTES 
HOSPITALITY 


War: “May I come in?” 
UncLe Paut: ‘‘ Well, I’ve invited you often enough, 


surely !” 





AVE COLUMBIA 


HE built a boat to race with thee, 
Sir Thomas did—Sir Thomas did ; 
With petticoats, most carefully, 
Her hull was hid—her hull was hid : 
He bought a mile or two of sail 
To top her up—to top her up ; 
And said, ‘* With luck, and Aa// a gale, 
We'll lift the Cup—we’ll lift the Cup.” 


Twice have ye met by Sandy Hook, 
And tried your best—and tried your best ; 
Twice has the Weather Bureau ‘‘ took ” 
Its little jest—its little jest ; 
Twice has our faith in certain flags 
To zero dropped—to zero dropped, 
On reading in the ‘‘ha’penny rags ” 
‘* THE RACE IS STOPPED—THE RACE IS STOPPED !” 


Columbia, don’t you really think, 
Considering—considering 
The waste of pence and printer's ink 
Such fizzles bring—such fizzles bring, 
You and Sir T. had better go 
(You wouldn’t suffer loss for it) 
With this same Cup to some snug show 
Where winds work neither weal nor woe, 


And toss for it—and toss for it ? 
tT. WB. G 
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Tue Tribunal of Arbitration upon the Venezuelan 
Boundary, after surviving the fifty-five days of counsels’ 
speeches, has issued an award, in the nature, of course, 
of a compromise, but a not unsatisfactory one from the 
British standpoint. The boundary-line laid down by Sir 
Robert Schomburgk in 1841 contented neither British 
Guiana nor the United States of Venezuela—hinc tlle 
lacryme. The extreme claim of Venezuela reached at 
two-thirds of British territory, and the extreme claim of 
British Guiana included a great tract of land extending 
nearly up to the Orinoco River. The substantial claim, 
however, on the British side was for the Schomburgk line 
and for Barima Point, which gave access to the mouth of 
the Orinoco River. The Award practically re-establishes 
the Schomburgk line, and gives Barima Point to Vene- 
zuela. Considering that Lord Aberdeen and Lord Rose- 
bery had both offered Venezuela more than this, the issue 
must be looked upon as a moral victory for Britain. But 
the best victory of all is the bare fact that two nations 
submitted to the award of a tribunal consisting of a 
Russian president and two British and two American 
judges. 


On the other hand a West Indian correspondent says : 
‘I know you of THE OUTLOOK are great Empire- 
makers in your own way. I send you a map showing how 
it is done in the West Indies. It is known there as the 
‘ push back’ policy. You will find that we are handing 
over to a country in revolution land upon which rested no 
doubt, except in the far-seeing minds of our American 
cousins. Venezuela being in such a condition of unrest, 
you should certainly recommend this as the proper time 
for the Americans to interfere there also as in Cuba, &c., 
and then you will have handed over to them, just as they 
wanted, the mouth of the Orinoco, and have made your 
own entry to Morawhanna a question of doubt. The first 
object of this country used to be to keep strategic points ; 
the 1899 object is to give them up wherever the ‘ howl’ is 
not large enough to make itself uncomfortable and prevent 
such suicidal business. It is no use writing about these 
matters, I know, and you might induce your newspaper 
colleagues to go the whole dog and advocate retrocession 
everywhere.” 


THE quiet that has come over France is deceptive. 
At least so says our Austrian cartoonist this week, and 
so says the prominent Dreyfusard interviewed in last 
Tuesday’s Daily News. Before very long the whole 
train of disruption will once more be set in motion; at 
least, so we are told. The tug-of-war between the repub- 
licans and clerico-militarism will begin in earnest. ‘‘The 
end of thenineteenth century marks the recommencement of 
the work of 1792,” is the exact phrase. We are promised 
‘a Mercier in penal servitude,” a ‘‘ Boisdeffre and the 
others in prison.” To such scavenging we have no 
objection ; but it really seems a pity if the views of this 
Dreyfusard are at all representative. The French Govern- 
ment is doing all it can to assist in the settlement of a 
difficult question ; already there are rumours of an expul- 
sion of the ‘‘ non-authorised congregations,” that is tosay, 
the Jesuits. The rest will follow, and agitation such as 
that promised by the person whose notions have already 
received far too much prominence can but delay the work 
which M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have in 
view. M. Loubet, at least, is feeling no alarm. His 
speeches, and they have been numerous of late, are flatter- 
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ing to both sides, and the Exhibition of 1900 will show the 
world a spectacle as edifying as heart of man could 
desire. 


“Tue English newspaper-reader will in eighteen 
months’ time know as much of the geography of the 
Persian Gulf as he does of his own United Kingdom.” 
This was, as we state in our editorial elsewhere, the 
prophecy—hardly yet a fortnight old—of a long-sighted 
British statesman. It is well, then, not to let South 
African entanglements shut out this corner of the world 
from our minds. As to the momentous happenings there a 
correspondent writes us thus: ‘‘ The Vienna correspondent 
of the Zimes has made two points clear with regard to the 
Baghdad railway schemes. The terminus of the line 
must be on the Bosporus or the Sea of Marmora; for 
the Sultan is not likely to consent to a line from the coast 
which would expose the terminus port to the possible 
attack of a hostile fleet. Secondly, a direct railway com- 
munication between Constantinople and Diabekir—which 
is recognised as the centre of resistance to Russian 
designs on Kurdistan and the Tigris valley—would 
prove of strategic importance to Turkey. These con- 
siderations point to the extension of the German 
Anatolian railway from Scutari—at present there are two 
termini, Angora and Konieh, either of which might be 
used—as likely to recommend itself to the advisers of the 
Sultan. The German line, which would follow the Tigris 
valley from Mosul to Baghdad and eventually to Bussorah, 
would create a direct overland route to the Persian Gulf. 
One thing is certain. The direct railway communication 
between Europe and the Persian Gulf through an exten- 
sion of the Anatolian railway would be of great benefit 
to England in opening out a shorter route to India: 
whereas a route from a terminus on the Syrian coast 
would entail asea voyage from a port in Southern Europe, 
and offer but little difference in point of time. There are 
obvious economic reasons too in favour of a line through 
the populous and fertile districts of Asia Minor in prefer- 
ence to a route over the Syrian desert.” 


Tuts is the red-letter week of the medical year in 
London, as signalised by the opening of all the great 
Medical Hospital Schools. Of the inaugural addresses 
special interest belongs to that of Dr. Patrick Manson in 
opening for the first time the London School of Tropical 
Medicine at the Albert Docks. Our future warfare against 
the three scourges of the tropics, the plague, malaria, and 
cholera, must, as he graphically put it, be carried out 
upon ‘the policy of the rat-trap, the mosquito-net, and the 
tea-kettle””—in other words by attacking the carriers of 
the disease instead of dosing its victims. The rat-trap is 
to destroy the rats before they can become infected, for 
plague epidemics come solely through them; the tea- 
kettle boils the cholera vehicle, drinking water; and the 
mosquito-netting bars out the little swamp-fever demon 
Anopheles. At the Royal Veterinary College, Professor 
Sims Woodhead, of Cambridge, rejoiced in the success of 
the campaign against tuberculosis ; a reduction of nearly 35 
per cent. in the death-rate due to this disease. And taken 
with the remarkable results attained upon the other side 
of the field, in cure by the open-air treatment, the prospects 
for the future seem almost incredibly good. Of the 183 
cases so treated during the past nine months at the 
Hospital for Consumption at Hampstead, 44 per cent. 
have been practically cured and have returned to work, 
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32 per cent. distinctly improved, while only 14 per cent, 
failed to improve or grew worse. Almost equally favour. 
able results have been achieved at the hospital at Edin. 
burgh, so that neither the fogs of London nor the mists of 
Auld Reekie are any serious bar to the beneficial effects 
of the open-air methods. As in all our vaunted mineral 
waters the plain water is the chief curative agent, so ip 
these sanatoria, fresh air, plenty of it, no matter how cold 
or hot or even damp, provided the patient is well wrapped 
up, is the real secret of success. And a patient cured in 
the mountains or the sub-tropics is practically only half. 
cured. 


WE are justly proud of our Jack Tar, and in our 
heart of hearts place him far above the Jack Tars of other 
nations. All the more painful then are the charges of 
robbery and violence towards shipwrecked passengers in 
distress of which nine of the crew of the wrecked 
Dominion Line steamer Sco/sman were found guilty at 
Liverpool on Tuesday. The captain and officers of 
the Scotsman behaved magnificently, as has always keen 
the way with British seamen when the pinch comes, 
but these nine firemen took advantage of the con- 
fusion and terror of the wreck in the desolation of the 
Strait of Belle Isle to pillage the very people they were 
charged to save and protect. A month’s hard labour is 
no adequate punishment for such conduct, and we hope 
the Liverpool stipendiary will be made to realise that fact. 
As for the stain thus cast upon the British mercantile 
marine, we can only hope that the robbers were not of 
British birth. There is a disconcerting increase in the 
number of foreign sailors with whom British owners now 
man their ships because they will accept less pay and 
cheaper food ; and there are other grave matters for the 
Board of Trade and Parliament to consider in the letter 
which appears in our correspondence columns this week. 


Wuat part will the Navy play in the war? During 
the last Transvaal trouble it played a small part well, and 
when the time comes it will do so again. The time has 
not come yet. At present the War Office is pulling all 
the strings; but Admiral Harris has ready a fleet far 
stronger than at any previous period. The cruiser Philomel 
has this week arrived at Durban, and the cruisers Powerful 
and Zerrible are also just now in African waters. The 
former ship is homeward bound from China, and the latter 
is her relief. For the time the two vessels will be attached 
to the flag of Admiral Harris. This officer will be able 
at a few hours’ notice to land a naval brigade of imposing 
dimensions. But the lesson of the hour is not to be found 
in the naval force which might be used to assist the army, 
but in the fact that, though the latter is engaged at both 
ends of the African continent, and India retains sufficient 
men to deal with any possible native trouble, the strong 
right arm of the Empire, the Navy, is still free. This is 
seemingly forgotten by foreign Ministers and foreign 
journalists, who are just now waiting and watching for 
the moment when they fancy England’s preoccupation in 
South Africa may give them their chance. 


‘¢ LION-HEARTED Chichester,” Admiral Dewey’s friend, 
has been appointed to his old work. He was transport 
officer in the last Transvaal war, and afterwards in Egypt, 
and now he is to represent the Admiralty once more in 
South Africa. An admirable choice it is, and he has an 
officer of sterling worth as his right-hand man in Com- 
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mander Cradock, who for three years past has been chief 
executive officer in the cadets’ training ship Britannia. 
These two appointments are above criticism, however 
much may be said as to the steps the Admiralty have 
taken to charter ships for carrying the necessary troops 
to South Africa. As a matter of fact a great deal too 
much has been said about the defects in the Admiralty’s 
organisation. Of all Government departments it is 
worked the most economically, and it is certainly not the 
least efficient. So anxious have the members of the 
Cabinet been for peace—peace with honour—that Mr. 
Goschen has hesitated to cast round for transports and 
thus disorganise trade a moment sooner than he felt was 
absolutely necessary. The inevitable result has been a 
hurrying of some of the final arrangements and, if news- 
paper reports are to be believed, two at least of the 
transports selected would have been better left at home. 
But as to the vague criticisms in which certain sections of 
the Press have indulged—well, we can afford to wait events, 
conscious that the past has not shown the Navy officials 
deficient as organisers or as business men, and that at the 
seat of war there will be a group of naval officers who 
know their work and will do it. 


WHAT WILL EUROPE DO? 


ENGLAND’s embarrassments are Europe’s opportunities. 
And for England to expect that with 40,000 troops locked 
up in South Africa, Russia and France, relinquishing an 
opportunity so rare, will lay aside their designs and resent- 
ments against her until she shall be again at liberty to 
hold them in check, is to suppose that the statesmen of 
the Continent—Count Muravieff and M. Delcassé, for 
example—have undergone the same millennial change 
which has befallen Mr. Stead and Mr. John Morley and 
Sir Edward Clarke and Sir William Harcourt. That 
Lord Salisbury is under no such delusion we may 
be sure. The Nestor of the diplomatic world, he 
knows, as no other can know, the scope and the 
danger of the new ambitions which sprang into being 
to trouble the earth for a century to come when the Great 
Powers, and the United States on their heels, rushed 
into the Eastern hemisphere, and planted themselves in 
armed strength on the coasts and islands of the Pacific. 
And it is in this knowledge—knowledge at which we out- 
side the Chancelleries can but dimly guess—that we must 
seek the root of that imperturbable patience with Mr. 
Kruger which, from a purely South African point of view, 
has sometimes been hard to distinguish from pusil- 
lanimity. But the prospective invasion of Natal by the 
forces under General Joubert brings to an end the 
period of patience, which may be said to have begun 
with the despatch which Lord Ripon indited to Lord 
Loch on October 19, 1894, with respect to the Out- 
landers’ grievances, and the Imperial Government will 
now take in hand—v7 e¢ armis, since Mr. Kruger will 
have it so—the task of securing British supremacy and 
political equality throughout South Africa, of securing 
them beyond reach of future challenge. The task cries 
aloud for prompt and effectual handling, and we may 
fairly hope that the dangers which Lord Salisbury may see 
lurking for England in the Chancelleries of Europe will 
hot divert his gaze nor weaken his hand in the heavy 
piece of work Mr. Kruger has forced upon him and us. 
But what are these dangers to which, in his utterances 
of the last four years, Lord Salisbury has more than once 
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made veiled reference ? What are the designs for which 
the Continental Powers may find irresistible opportunity 
in England’s involvements in South Africa? Time was, 
and not long ago, when, at a moment like the present, all 
eyes would have been turned apprehensively to Berlin. 
But, despite the execrations of the German Press, we may 
feel assured that Berlin is not the quarter from which any 
present menace need be expected. The storm centre, if 
storm there is to be, was graphically indicated the other 
day by an eminent statesman when he said that within 
eighteen months, and perhaps sooner, the people 
of this country would know the geography of the 
Persian Gulf better than they knew the geography 
of the English Channel. In plain phrase, Russia covets’ 
a port on the Persian Gulf—for preference Bandar 
Abbas—covets it so ardently that, should England 
display any weakening of the national spirit, or should 
engage her whole strength elsewhere, it would be aston- 
ishing if Russia did not profit by the opportunity to 
rush on her designs in those waters. She made an attempt 
to do so only a few months back ; but, being warned by 
England that the seizure of a port on the Persian Gulf 
would be regarded as an “ unfriendly act,” withdrew, and 
now awaits a more convenient season. 

Turning from Russia, who has half a dozen other 
designs in Asia which can only be accomplished at 
England’s expense, and therefore wait upon her embarrass- 
ments, we find that France also is in the same waiting 
attitude. Indeed, we are assured on excellent authority 
that M. Delcassé has declared that in any consequences 
which may follow outside South Africa from the threatened 
war between England and the Transvaal, France and 
Russia will go hand in hand. This cryptic yet perfectly 
intelligible utterance of the French Foreign Minister is 
quite consistent with the declaration which, it is under- 
stood, both Powers have made to abstain from any inter- 
ference between England and her unruly vassal. The 
apples they desire to pluck do not grow in South Africa. 
Russia’s grow, as we have seen, in Asia, and those on 
which France has immediately set her heart grow in 
North Africa. And it would seem as if she had already 
begun to prepare to pluck them. 

A letter which appears in another column of this issue 
draws attention to one of the invariable preliminaries of a 
recrudescence of French activity in Morocco—an outcry 
in the French journals over the inferiority of the influence 
and establishments of France in that country relative to 
those of England. At the same time we hear of disturbances 
along the Algerian frontiers which may be made, as they 
have been made before, ground for territorial demands on 
the Moorish Government. But the fate of Morocco is so 
very much an ‘‘interest” of all and each of the Great 
Powers that rather than allow that country—one of the 
keys of the world—to pass into the hands of any one of 
them, they have doomed it to continue to the very end of 
the nineteenth century an unimaginable chaos of cruelty 
and crime. 

A glance at the map will suffice to explain the ardent 
desire of France to be Morocco’s saviour: with the 
Barbary Coast under the tricolor—Ceuta she might readily 
arrange for (if indeed she has not already arranged for) 
with Spain—France would divide with England the con- 
trol of the western gateway of the Mediterranean, would 
go far to render unnecessary M. Freycinet’s projected 
canal for the safe passage in time of war of her fleet from 
coast to coast, and would greatly advance her confessed 
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design of ‘‘ converting the Mediterranean into a French 
lake.” Germany and Italy denounce the dream, but only 
England can prevent its realisation. And with England 
involved in South Africa ways might be devised—ways 
that stop short of war—to win even England’s consent. 
Indeed, if the able and well-informed Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News may be credited, M. Delcassé is 
already busy upon them. At any rate, he has warned 
the Cabinet of Lisbon that France would consider the 
transfer of Delagoa Bay to England as an ‘‘ unfriendly 
act”—a warning to which the Cabinet of Lisbon is 
likely to attach importance, in view of the heavy pressure 
put upon them by the French Government a few weeks 
ago to cancel their prohibition of the landing at Delagoa 
Bay of arms and ammunition for the Transvaal. But this 
is not the only embarrassment M. Delcassé is contriving 
for England. He is credibly reported to be urging the 
Sultan of Turkey to bring before the Great Powers the 
question of our position in Egypt. 

But in all this France is intending us no unkindness. 
It is merely cricket—diplomatic cricket—and we may save 
our stumps at any time by giving France a free hand in 
Morocco. If this be M. Delcassé’s aim and expectation, 
he is preparing for himself a rude disappointment. He 
overlooks the cardinal fact that, be the struggle awaiting 
us in South Africa never so severe, the British fleet is as 
free as if we were at peace for its world-wide task. And 
he forgets our Colonies and their enthusiastic rally to the 
side of the Mother Country when the sword is drawn. We 
say ‘four Colonies,” for what Queensland and New 
Zealand are doing does but herald what the rest of them, 
and Canada above all, will presumably do on a larger 
scale. England’s reserves of military strength are not to 
be measured by the number of troops remaining at home 
after our force in South Africa is complete. This is the 
moral for the Great Powers of the rally of the Colonies to 
the Mother Country. 


PLAIN WORDS FROM OUTLANDERS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


Cape Town 


IT is possible that the rapid march of events may discount the 
interest of much one writes now, before this reaches England ; 
but, if only as a matter of history, it is well to record the opinions 
of the men on the spot on the eternal Transvaal situation. 

Briefly, almost everyone, except the actively or passively dis- 
loyal pro-Boer section, desires war, and, to follow war, such a 
settlement as will practically wipe the Transvaal off the list of 
independent States. 

I have interviewed numbers of the refugee Outlanders, some in 
a position to speak very authoritatively, as well as representatives 
of every class amongst the British colonists, and this is the sum 
total of their testimony. 

This deplorable consensus of opinion has not been reached by 
way of jingoism, race hatred, or ignorance of what war means, 
but results from an honest conviction that a drastic and painful, 
but sure, remedy is the only one which will touch an intolerable 
condition of chronic disorder. They know their patient, and 
they realise that he must be dealt with sui generis. They recog- 
nise that the inexorable logic of political evolution has decreed 
that the South African communities, with no defined geographical, 
racial, social, industrial, or linguistic boundaries, must be united 
before many years, and that the unification must take one of two 
shapes—a Dominion of self-governing Colonies under the British 
flag, or a Federation of Republics under a flag of its own. They 
know that from under the shadow of the Transvaal forts issues a 
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never-ceasing propaganda in favour of the latter régime, dividing 
all South Africa into, two camps cordially hating one another, to 
the detriment of all honest industry. , 

The watchword of one camp is “Africa for the Afrikanders,” 
that of the other “ Africa for All.” 

The disputants have now reached the stage of shaking their 
weapons in each other’s faces, a stage from which neither can 
withdraw without one or other of the unification alternatives 
being damned to all eternity. The great workshop of South Africa 
has stopped feeding its dependents, and instead floods them 
already face to face with insolvency, with a load of refugees, who 
have left their means of livelihood behind in the stagnant Golden 
City, and are going to face the problem of existing in Cape Town 
or Durban on air or charity. 

Small wonder, then, that the sorely-tried South African 
clamours for a settlement that will make this game of starvation 
and suspense worth the candle. He will face the strain if he can 
hope for a prompt ending of such a nature as will give hima fair 
field to recuperate. The disturbing force must be killed, not 
merely scotched to sprout again with the departure of the last 
Tommy Atkins, and burst into full flower with the advent of a new 
Ministry at home. 

The Imperial note of September 12 does not fulfil this proposi- 
tion. It demands two things—“ Franchise” and “ Suzerainty,” 
Now it must be clearly understood that the Outlander does not 
care two straws for the franchise in the abstract. It is of value to 
him if it is going to promptly relieve him from a corrupt officialdom, 
a servile High Court, a brutal police, and an educational system 
which does not educate, but not otherwise. No mere franchise 
concessions will do this. No minority, however considerable, will 
be able to touch one of the sore points against the solid, crass 
cohesion of the Boer majority—a majority which will be, after the 
Boer manner, far more compact in the future than it is at present. 
Moreover, that majority, labouring under the natural sense of irri- 
tation common to people who have been forced into making 
concessions against their will, will be in the mood to apply the 
scorpion instead of the whip to the folks who have obtained aid 
from the grandmother over the water. The only way in which 
the franchise is going to aid him, unless he is prepared to wait a 
generation, is by putting arms into the hands of the newly 
enfranchised burghers, and enabling them in due course to work 
out their salvation by the means of an internal revolution. But is 
this indirect process conducive to the dignity of England or the 
well-being of South Africa? Internecine war in the Transvaal 
will soon overleap its boundaries, and the shadow of the sword 
continue to hang over all South Africa. 

What we all ask is that the Imperial Government should 
accompany a demand for a franchise with one for an immediate 
redress of the more crying grievances, and should so disarm the 
Transvaal in the meantime as to secure that such redress is 
honestly given. Then the franchise will have time to work, which 
it will not do under conditions of a gagged Press and silenced 
public meetings. “ Suzerainty” will not give the requisite security. 
“ Suzerainty” means something when a Chamberlain is in office, 
when an army corps is in South Africa, and when Great Britain 
has no foreign complications on hand. But these postulates are 
not permanencies, and in their absence “ suzerainty” is a word of 
ten letters to the Boer mind, and nothing more. 

Plainly the temper of the Transvaal folks is this, that one side 
must be “top dog.” Neither will lie down with the other, The 
only remedy is that a third party must, for a time, be “ top dog,” 
and keep both in order. But the forts and the Mausers must go. 
No honest South African will long tolerate one part of his country 
arming against another. It does not fit in with his eternal idea of 
the inevitable unification. He knows that a disarmed Transvaal 
means a loyal Cape Dutch population, and the disappearance of 
race hatred. 

And one word in conclusion. It is ominous ; but a solid fact. 
If England cannot or will not settle the problem of unification in 
the “Dominion” direction, the most loyal Britisher that ever 
shouted for the League will begin to think about casting his 
loyalty to the winds, and will throw in his lot with the rising tide 
of the Federal Republic of South Africa. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


WHY THE BOERS HOLD BACK 


BOER ORGANISATION BREAKING DOWN 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE BOND 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 


GENERAL JOUBERT’S continued abstention from offensive 
action on the Natal borders is partly due to the reluctance 
of the Orange Free State and fears of the consequences to 
that State of forcing the British hand, and partly due to 
the lingering idea that an arrangement is still possible 
which will leave vague the question of British para- 
mountcy. The receipt of the Imperial despatch enumerat- 
ing the grounds of the British ultimatum will test finally 
and in the next few days whether the burghers can be 
further restrained. 

Another most important element in the situation is the 
fact reported to me from reliable sources that the Boer 
organisation in the field is already breaking down, and 
that friction is showing itself between the Artillery and the 
burghers. 

The Afrikander Bond here in Cape Town are certainly 
frightened at the length to which President Kruger has 
gone, and their influence is being strongly brought to bear 
upon Pretoria, though there is no truth in the reported 
mission of Mr. Schreiner. 

There is no denying the disheartening effect among 
the British throughout all South Africa caused by the 
delay in the arrival of the troops necessary for even the 
adequate defence of British territory and British lives. 
There are, moreover, fears of a compromise at the last 
moment which will leave the root of the trouble untouched 
to fester anew. 


The Issue 


The ‘‘ diplomatic pause ” between Downing Street and 
Pretoria still continues, and at the moment of writing, 
despite the warlike rumours which filled the London streets 
on Thursday, the first blow has yet to be struck. The 
door which the British Government with such unparalleled 
patience left open a fortnight ago is still unclosed. The 
Daily News, with that judicial clearsightedness and steady 
refusal to get excited, which has been of such incalculable 
Service to the cause of a honourable peace throughout this 
crisis, puts in this terse form the way of escape from 
certain destruction which the British Government has 
made for President Kruger :— 


“ Uttlander Grievances”—Five Years’ Franchise, &c., as 
offered by the Boers on August 19, thus leaving the Uitlanders 
to work out their own salvation, and rendering unnecessary 
any further intervention by Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ Imperial Grievances,” i.e. treatment of British Indian 
subjects, &c.—To be referred to friendly discussion at a 
Conference between representatives of the two Governments. 

“ Questions of Interpretation,” i.e. disputed breaches of 
the Convention—To be referred to Arbitration. 
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What could be more conciliatory? What, if delibe- 
rately refused, could more conclusively show that Presi- 
dent Kruger and his co-workers have but one aim—the 
undermining and ultimate overthrow of British supremacy 
in South Africa in favour of a Dutch South African 
Republic? If the Empire is forced to fight, it will fight 
on that broad issue. 


‘Unrestricted Sovereignty ’—But 


The attitude of the Orange Free State in open and 
avowed hostility to the British power, makes it of 
interest to note the position that State occupies in South 
Africa. By the Convention of 1854 the Orange Free State 
(unlike the Transvaal) enjoys unrestricted sovereignty. 
But England has never relinquished the right to call upon 
the Orange Free State to govern itself in the interests 
of the peace of South Africa. Twice has England exercised 
that right—once in the case of the diamond fields which 
were taken from the Orange Free State and made part 
and parcel of the Cape Colony ; and once in the case of 
the Basutos, who were so misgoverned by the Free State 
until in 1868 England intervened in the interests of the 
general peace of South Africa and placed these natives 
under direct British control. And now that the Orange 
Free State has deliberately thrown off its neutrality it 
must take the full responsibility for the consequences, 
whatever they may be. 


Professor Max Miiller and the Religious Situation 
in India 


In a recent number we drew attention to the decay of 
Brahminism in India. Vamadeo Shastri, a learned 
Brahmin, who proved to be none other than Sir Alfred 
Lyall masquerading in disguise, wrote a series of letters 
reviewing the moral and material changes that the English 
rule is producing in India. These were published in the 
second series of ‘‘ Asiatic Studies.” Their message, it 
will be remembered, was prophetic of a spiritual anarchy 
in India: for whereas Brahminism was threatened with 
dissolution, there existed no other religious belief to take 
its place and act asa moral restraint upon the people. 
The Christian propaganda was dismissed regretfully, for 
the idea of staking all futurity upon a single existence is 
as unintelligible to the Oriental as the separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual jurisdiction. 

Of a more hopeful view is Professor Max Miller, who 
has stepped into the breach with a letter to Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj movement, 
urging him and his followers to adopt the Christian faith. 
The Brahmo Somaj, a society of advanced Hindus, has 
renounced polytheism, idolatry, and the more extravagant 
superstitions of Hinduism, and in the search for truth has 
embraced much of the Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and 
other Scriptures. Professor Max Miiller, in his eloquent 
appeal to Mr. Mozoomdar, speaks of them as converted 
to Christianity in everything but confession. While 
exhorting them to profess the Christian religion, he advises 
them to keep aloof from all sects; these ‘‘ have proved 
stumbling-blocks in the progress of Christianity.” He is 
anxious that they should join the Church of England, or, 
if this may not be, that they should organise a Church of 
their own. Professor Max Miiller, though he has never 
visited India, has great influence among the Hindus, who 
are well acquainted with his writings. We await with 
interest the result of his letter. 
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THE COLONIES FIGHT WITH US 
THE OFFICIAL ACCEPTANCES 


Special Cablegram from a Correspondent 

Ottawa, Friday. 
Ir transpires that communications which have passed 
during the past few weeks between the British and Cana- 
dian Governments have resulted in definite official pro- 
posals for Canadian participation in the British operations 
in South Africa. This step is a natural sequel to the 
unanimous resolution of the Dominion House of Commons 
on July 31,* and has been quickened by the knowledge 
that, definite offers having been received by the Imperial 
Government from Queensland of 200 men, and from New 
Zealand of 250 men, these offers have been gratefully 
accepted by the Imperial authorities, and the men are to 
be placed, fully equipped by these Colonies respectively, 
at the disposal of the British commander at Cape Town 
by October 31. 

In the case of Canada the original idea was a Canadian 
detachment of 1,000 strong, and very many more than this 
number have since voluntarily offered their services. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, desiring that Canada should assist 
in the most serviceable way, communicated with Mr. 
Chamberlain, asking for the views of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and expressing the ardent sympathy of Canada 
with the efforts to secure in South Africa equal political 
rights for every portion of the population. 

That communication has brought a warm response 
from Her Majesty’s Government. The most cordial ap- 
preciation of Canada’s sympathy and intended support 
is expressed, and it is pointed out that Canada’s aid will 
be most effective if it take the form of four fighting units 
—125 men in each, making 500 men in all—with one 
major in command, and captains and subalterns. This 
force, it is suggested, might be of any one of the three 
arms of the Canadian service, but preferably infantry ; 
and should be fully equipped and transported by the 
Canadian Government to Cape Town, to be there at the 
immediate disposal of the commander of the British 
forces in South Africa. October 31 is the date named. 

The suggestion of the Imperial authorities that a 
detachment of 500 only should be sent from Canada is 
understood to be prompted by a desire to maintain some 
measure of proportion between the various Colonial con- 
tingents, and further by the intention to carry out to the 
fullest possible degree the ardent wish of the Canadian 
Volunteers to take a place in the first fighting rank. This 
wish it would be more difficult to meet were the force less 
easily handled and moved to the scene of operations. 

It is understood that from the day of landing at Cape 
Town the Canadian, Queensland, and New Zealand con- 
tingents will be placed on the Imperial Army pay list, and 
receive the same treatment in the matter of wound 
pensions, &c., as the British Regulars. 

This opportunity of Imperial service evokes much 
enthusiasm throughout Canada. 

* This resolution, moved by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and seconded by the 
leader of the Opposition, regretted the ‘‘ intolerable oppression” of British 
subjects in the Transvaal, and declared that ‘‘this House, representing a 
people which has largely succeeded, by the adoption of the principle of con- 
eeding equal political rights to every portion of the population, in harmonising 
estrangements and in producing general content with the existing system of 
government, desires to express its sympathy with the efforts of Her Majesty's 
Imperial authorities to obtain for the subjects of Her Majesty who have taken 
up their abode in the Transvaal such a measure of justice and political recog- 


nition as may be found necessary to secure them in the full possession of 
equa! rights and liberties,” 
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Another Pageant and its Moral 


There is no mistaking the Imperial and internationa| 
significance of the kinship of the Empire disclosed in the 
foregoing message. We cordially congratulate the Im. 
perial and Colonial Governments upon their appreciation 
of what time will, we believe, show to be a momentous 
step in the world’s history. What Canada, Queensland, 
and New Zealand now eagerly come forward to do at 
their own cost and free will other Colonies will desire to 
do also. The West Australian Government are already 
arranging to add their contingent and it will form another 
Colonial fighting unit at the disposal of the British 
commander. The services of the New South Wales 
Lancers now in England have also been accepted, and 
we recall the offers of some of the minor dependencies 
of the Crown. Note, too, the selection of that ardent 
French-Canadian Imperialist, Major Girouard, to take 
charge of the military railway arrangements in South 
Africa. Indeed, we have now unfolding before the eyes 
of the world—and the world will note it well—a new 
jubilee pageant, or rather a worthy sequel to the great 
Imperial pageant of 1897. For it is this time no mere 
pageant of a gala day, but a marshalling of the Empire's 
forces to do a necessary piece of police work in the inte- 
rests of equal rights and good government. It isa business. 
like reminder to England’s friends and foes that we are 
one, and that the same silent witness of future potentiali- 
ties which wins for the policy of the United States a 
deference from foreign Powers far out of proportion to 
her puny armaments is even more surely on the side of 
the united British race. 

This zs Imperial Federation. 


FINANCE 
THE CRISIS 


THERE are optimists, and let it be admitted that some of 
the highest financiers in the land are among the number, 
who have been loud in their statements this week that war 
would be averted. The Stock Exchange, however, studies 
appearances, and these being unsatisfactory, the markets 
showed decided nervousness at the beginning of the week. 
The mere expectation of war might have had local in- 
fluences, but the general body of securities would not have 
been so seriously affected had not a dear money scare been 
experienced. It is easy to blame the Governor of the Bank 
of England for precipitate action. There is no doubt thata 
virtual determination to raise the discount rate on the first 
provocation was the result of Monday’s meeting. On 
Tuesday morning the Bank of Berlin raised its discount 
rate from 5 to 6 per cent. For some time past, despite 
heavy liquidation of the speculative account on the Bourse, 
the position in Berlin has been far from satisfactory. 
Paris is ina scarcely less serious position, for, unless we 
are much mistaken, that centre cannot afford to export 
freely, owing to the enormous capital locked up in in- 
dustrial ventures, the outlook for which is not favourable. 
Trade expansion at home demands an enormous increase 
in the circulation of gold, even in a country where banking 
facilities permit such a great expansion of “credit” as is 
the case here. In countries where there is more depend- 


ence upon actual cash, as opposed to instruments of 


credit, the situation causes still further demands upon the 
world’s resources. At such a moment it was singu- 
larly unfortunate that war preparations should neces- 
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sitate heavy gold exports to South Africa. Such being 
the case, however, Great Britain finds it necessary 
to safeguard her supplies of the precious metal from 
attacks from elsewhere. Hence the action of the 
Governor of the Bank in promptly raising the discount 
rate to 44 per cent., followed within two days by a 
further advance to 5 per cent. A still higher rate is 
feared before the disturbances have abated. Less money 
is available for Stock Exchange purposes. Would-be 
borrowers elsewhere often prefer to sell securities rather 
than borrow at the high rates ruling. In either case 
stocks and shares are thrown on the market, forcing down 
prices and leading to further sales by nervous holders or 
weak speculators. The result is a mild scare, only par- 
tially due to politics, and in the main dependent upon dear 
money. Readers of THz OuTLOoK have been fully pre- 
pared for these developments during the present autumn. 

Although money is the more general influence, there- 
fore, and the war prospects have a purely local application, 
it is advisable to note the impression made upon securities 
likely to be directly affected by the outbreak of hostilities. 
We need attach little importance to the somewhat artificial 
rally lately observable in the Stock Markets—a movement 
due in great part to market tactics, with a view to pre- 
venting too many Stock Exchange failures. Prices may go 
still lower ; but if they do, from Consols to the securities 
directly affected by the war, there are undoubtedly many 
opportunities for purchasers. In the following list the 
fluctuations of the leading Government securities affected 
directly by the war scare are shown over a period of two 
years, and the present price is also given :— 


1898. 1899. Present 
L. H. L. Price. 
Cape 4 per Cent. eve eos 117 1074 see I13H YOSF ove IOS 
Natal 3} per Cent. — see eee 107$ = TOZ4_ ove 1O8Z LOZh aoe 1035 
Transvaal 5 per Cent. ... on TO2t we 1078 984 «. 99 
Rand Mines win on 345 254 we 45§ 289 oe 294 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ord. 5," 3%. «=O Sh oe @6—5S 
Chartered of British S. Africa 3,4 ay, +. 43 Zt ace «=H 
East Rand =. wee tee Gi Sig eee BHAT te SE 
Johannesburg Consol. Invest. 235 eS ae. ae | 
Randfontein ... ace x Oe Iv; «- 3k 18... 8623 


It will be seen that, so far as the Cape and Natal 
issues are concerned, prices are near the worst of the 
period. Cape Fours are no fewer than twelve points 
below the highest touched last year. Investors should 
note the fact, with a view to purchases in the event of 
further reaction. As regards Transvaal Fives, a security 
which might have been supposed likely to break very 
seriously, it will be noted that 1899 has seen higher 
figures than in the previous year. There is a curious 
faith that, in the event of victory, our Government will 
saddle itself with the Transvaal debt, and there is, 
perhaps, too ready a belief that matters will be so 
arranged that this course is unavoidable. Hence the 
curious stability of the stock during the past few weeks, 
and the fact that the fall from the highest this year is only 
rather more than £8. In the list of mining shares, we 
have only given names of companies with wide interests, 
fairly representative of different groups. There are shares 
representing the Farrar, Barnato, Beit, Robinson, and 
Rhodes interests. It will be noted that here the loss has 
been much more serious. Oddly enough, however, 
although everyone knew that the crisis was approaching, 
Prices this year have been considerably higher than in 
1898, and even now are well above the worst of that year. 
The break has been severe, owing of course to the more 
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speculative nature of the previous purchases. Yet in- 
trinsic values are affected even less than in the case of 
such a security as Transvaal Fives. For all that, it cannot 
be said that the depression in these leading securities has 
reached its limits. We merely furnish the table in order 
that our readers may note how far prices may droop 
before touching the ‘‘rubbish values,” which we may 
designate the lowest of 1808. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


A Market Review 


IT is useless to endeavour to point out special features in markets 
which move unitedly. The controlling influences are so general 
that all that can be done is to point to the condition of sections. 
We may say briefly that the Home Railway market is sound, 
that prices have been depressed too far, and that everything is 
ripe for an advance. But, then, much the same remarks apply 
elsewhere. Americans are a little awkward, owing to the 
peculiarities of the monetary conditions of the dangers of the 
Industrial section. Canadian railways offer undoubted bargains, 
which should appeal to investors. Foreigners have been squeezed 
as far as possible, unless indeed there should be forced liquidation 
at Paris. There is a very small stale “bull” account in Kaffirs, 
and uncertainties may lead to further depression in spite of the 
cheapness of many shares, The Westralian position has improved 
materially. Here, then, we have a review of the market position 
asawhole. The one obstacle, next to dear money, is that there 
are still several unsound accounts open in the “ House.” Given 
an advance, and all may be well. But in the event of a set- 
back—and the show of strength in the middle of the week was 
quite untrustworthy, and was prompted solely by anxiety on the 
part of the wire-pullers as to the next settlement—there must be 
many members of the Stock Exchange who will either fail or be 
financially assisted at the next settlement. And both mean further 
liquidation. 


Cheap Kaffirs—and Westralians 


We gave a list last week of some cheap Kaffirs. Certainly 
there are incentives to buy at present prices, and even though 
lower quotations may be seen, in the long run purchases at the 
present level would prove profitable. The main things to note are 
that prolonged uneertainty will lead to sagging markets, that there 
may still be forced liquidation of accounts, and that the Rand 
yield will make such a sorry showing for the next few months that 
supporters will be few. It is not perhaps sufficiently realised that 
the October yield will amount to little or nothing. But this does 
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not defeat our main argument. Kaffirs may be bought now, and 
every fall adds a reason for buying more. Such deep-levels of the 
second row as Knights Centrals and Deeps, both of which will be 
crushing next year, are really below intrinsic worth. In the outlying 
areas, such as Nigel Deep, already producing, are worth picking 
up. Simmer East and West, Consolidated Deep, and other com- 
paratively low-priced shares should all be borne in mind. It will be 
noted that here we have only mentioned the “partially developed” 
properties. Our list last week named the most desirable of the 
great outcrop mines. Barnato Consols may be bought on any 
reaction in view of the interests of the company at Delagoa Bay. 
Another Barnato concern, the Johannesburg Waterworks Com- 
pany, may also be bought as a speculative investment in view of 
the coming “ water problem,” once the numerous new mines get 
to work and make demands on available resources. 

In the Westralian market signs of improvement can be 
noticed. We feel able to say that at last the account is in a 
fair way to be considered sounder ; much liquidation has been 
effected, and shares have passed into stronger hands. Moreover, 
at the lower level Colonial buyers are becoming somewhat 
aggressive. All these are good signs, and, were it not for fears of 
further liquidation from Continental sources, more confidence 
might be shown. Provided the good signs are maintained, it may 
be advisable to present a list of promising Westralians next week. 
For the present, we content ourselves with expressing the hope 
that nothing will be done by the so-called financial groups to shake 
public confidence still further. It is freely rumoured that the 
report and balance sheet of the London and Globe Finance 
Company will only be presented to shareholders just before the 
meeting, newspaper criticism being in that way avoided. Remem- 
bering past reports and the tactics of the group, it need scarcely be 
said that such a procedure would inevitably cause their reputation 
to be still further dimmed. We trust that the rumour is baseless. 
Associateds, Great Boulders, London and Globes, in fact, all seem 
to offer special inducements to purchasers, provided that the shares 
are paid for. 


Railway Jottings 


Owing to recent Stock Exchange failures, some of which were of 
a singularly disgraceful nature and deserving of careful considera- 
tion with a view to removing the possibility of similar methods 
of conduct in the future, several of the Home Railway issues 
have been very badly affected. Great Easterns, for instance, have 
been liquidated so freely that the decline has been very sharp, 
and at the present price investors may look favourably upon them. 
Great Northern Deferred is another decidedly cheap security, and 
will not continue long at its present level. North British issues 
are held to be very promising. All through the list, in fact, there 
are cheap railway securities. Expenditure is growing, it is true. 
But, on the other hand, trade was never so good and traffics 
never so promising. The railways must benefit in the long run. 
Several of the Preference stocks have fallen several points within 
the last week or two, and it is absurd if the present level of 
some of our best securities does not attract buyers. 

Canadian railways were perhaps most affected by the forced 
closing of accounts following upon the Stock Exchange failures. 
This alone can and does explain the absurdly low prices ruling. 
Canadian Pacifics are worth, on merits, 8 points or more above 
their price to-day. During the week they fell to 89, surely a 
ridiculous level for a share on which 4 per cent. is paid, while 
the Company has funds in hand which could permit a distribution 
of 3 per cent. more, if necessary. Grand Trunk Guaranteed Four 
per Cent. stock is also ridiculously low, considering that the full 
dividend on £3,420,000 of Five per Cent. First Preference is prac- 
tically secure, and that by the end of the year the Company will 
probably have enough in hand to show a fair dividend on the 
42,530,000 of Second Preference. All the Grand Trunk issues 
are below their proper level ; for traffics are excellent, and will 
continue to show big increases until the middle of December at 
the least. Argentine Railways, too, are ridiculously underrated. 
The crops are so satisfactory, and the prices obtainable have 
been, and are likely to be, so good, that the country should tide 
over its present distress. Traffics are good, earning power is 
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increasing, and all the evidences are in favour of an advance, 
But the markets are suffering from nerves, 

Of American Rails it is impossible to say much that is good. 
Dividends and reports have proved unsatisfactory, in spite of big 
earnings. The outlay is likely to be still further increased. But 
these are not so much the adverse features as the money outlook, 
and, above all, the inflated industrial position. Much has been 
liquidated, but much more remains to be done. In spite of the 
heavy fall from the best points, Americans should be avoided. 


Property Market 


There has been a decidedly better supply at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, during the past week, and the bidding has shown 
some briskness now that attendances can be relied upon. Next 
week sees a fair programme before buyers, even though there may 
be nothing of the sensational order. Local sales of building land 
continue brisk. Southend has another sale in the neighbourhood, at 
Westcliff-on-Sea, the auctioneers being Messrs. Prevost & Son, 
and the date Monday, and on the same day Messrs. Protheroe & 
Morris have an important building-land sale at Harrow. Messrs, 
Wilkinson & Welch hold a local sale at Brighton on Thursday, of 
freehold business premises and ground-rents. Few properties of 
any particular interest are for sale during the week. There is a 
freehold estate near Pewsey, Wilts, in the vicinity of Savernake 
Forest, which will be offered locally on Monday. At the Mart a 
bungalow and some acres of land at Bletchingley, near Redhill, 
will be on offer. On Tuesday, Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co, 
have a sale of some importance, the Hotel Victoria, at Great 
Yarmouth, being brought to the hammer, and the same firm is 
offering a freehold and copyhold estate near Alton, Hants, and an 
Anerley freehold. On the same day Mr. Alfred Richards has one 
of his periodical sales of gas companies’ securities. An interesting 
sale of improved leasehold ground-rents will be held on Thursday. 
The property is situated in Lambeth, and the income from the 
ground-rents amounts to £502 per annum. 


Industrials 


The very decided break in the prices of most speculative 
industrial securities has resulted in a belief that there are good 
opportunities for investors. Indeed, whenever there has beena 
lull in adverse rumours lately, an accession of buying orders has 
been noticeable, the idea of the public doubtless being that our 
home industries cannot be affected adversely. The weak specu- 
lators have been shaken out, and it would not take much in the 
way of good news to cause a sharp rally. Among brewery issues, 
Allsopps, which have suffered severely through forced liquidation, 
might be popular. Elsewhere prices run about as low as they 
may go without attracting buyers. Such shares as Liptons, 
which are now on an investment basis, seem fairly popular. There 
is even talk of the much-abused Mutoscopes being likely to 
advance, in view of the gain to be secured from the yacht race and 
other “ shows.” But these are only gamblers’ shares. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


WorkKHOUSE.—We are sorry that you were induced to buy such 
rubbish as Golden Gates. You certainly ought not to join the Union 
Jack scheme; it is merely throwing good money after bad. We are 
always prepared to tell you whether there is at least a fair chance for 
speculation, and had you applied to us you would never have invested in 
such a worthless concern as the Golden Gate. 

D. W.—You have drawn up a fair list, and the basis you are adopting 
is satisfactory. We do not anticipate such a drop in bonuses as you 
suggest. The best offices, to our thinking, are (A), (C), (and (F). Have 
you looked into the position of the Equity and Law ? 
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Q AND A 
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THE EXTINGUISHER: 


An Austrian Pessimism 





Q. WE are in for it ? 

A. Well—mayée. 

Q. It doesn’t look pretty? 

A. We have put our hand to the plough. 

Q. And the Boers are sitting on Majuba ? 

A. So said the Largest Circulation. 

Q. We have had Majuba before? 

A. Yes. And we have had Dargai since. 

Q. Mr. Hofmeyr is said to be at Pretoria 
«on a mission of peace”? 

A. Let us wish him well, but he’s a bit late. 

Q. And President Kruger means fight? 

A. If he cannot get out of it. 

Q. Can he get out of it? 

A, On our terms— yes. 

Q. On any other terms? 

A. NO. 

Q. Wh? is Mr. Hugh Price Hughes ? 

A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Who is Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes ? 

A. The cousin of Mr. George Farrer, of 
Johannesburg. 

Q. And therein lies the secret of Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes’ disfavour of peace-at- 
any-price ? 

A. So saith the Daily Chronicle. 

Q. Possibly, then, Mrs. Kruger is the 
great-aunt of Dr. Clark? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. And Miss Olive Schreiner is distantly 
related to Mr. Stead’s grandmamma ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. And Mr. Bryn Roberts, like Mr. 
Kruger, is of the same blood as Erasmus 
and William, Prince of Orange? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. And the Daily Chronicle is connected 
by marriage with the New York Police 
Gazette? 

A. No,no; you mustn’t go so far as that. 

Q. Perhaps not. Now, what is really the 
topic of the moment ? 

A. The yacht race. 

Q. Which yacht race ? 

A. Why, the one they are having off 
America. 

Q. What is the matter with it? 

A. It keeps on running short of wind. 
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Q. Can nothing be done? 

A. Sir Thomas Lipton might cable home 
for some. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. Weare never short of wind on this side. 

Q. Where is Admiral Dewey ? 

A. He appears to have retired from business. 

Q. He has had an amazing time ? 

A. Terrific. 

Q. Something to remember his friends by, eh? 

A. Rather. 

Q. He won’t want to take Manila again? 

A. Not this century. 

Q. Anything else happening? 

A. The Liberal party has begun to show its hand. 

Q. How? 

A. It disclaims all responsibility for the critical situation in 
South Africa, 

Q. Yes? 

A. At the same time it will not formally challenge the policy 
of a united Cabinet. 

Q. Neat of it, don’t you think ? 


A. | agree with you. TOUCHSTONE, 


[Humoristische Blitter 
(Vienna). 


Jesuitry, Royalism, and Liberty 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE: IV. The ‘ Sportsman” 


ACCORDING to some people he is the nation. The fine flower of 
him makes a book, wears check suits and big rings, and inclines 
to huskiness of voice. The balance of him goes to business with 
unfailing regularity, and is just capable of distinguishing between 
a horse and a hansom, Both of him has a genius for sizing up 
probabilities in terms of “odds.” Thus his view as to whether 
there will be war is “6 to 5 on.” Similarly the Columbia v. 
Shamrock affair is an “even chance.” A great shouter at races, 
cricket and football matches, rowing matches, he has a selection 
of pet epithets for his favourite jockey or “ exponent of the game” 
which places his enthusiasm beyond doubt. He possesses several 
traits of a more winning nature, however; as, for example, his 
honesty in money matters (when he has the money), his love of fair- 
play where pugilistic encounters are concerned, and his freely ex- 
pressed conviction that over-indulgence in anything but a good 
drop of “ Scotch” plays old gooseberry with a fellow. And, on the 
whole, probably he is not quite so black as one might paint him, 
and not such a prop of the State as he considers himself to be. 
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A SKETCH FROM AN OLD 
PORTFOLIO 
By LADY SUDELEY 


A woman of strong individuality—marked, though not 
regular features, and of shrewd but kindly expression. A 
slight figure, about medium height, every movement full 
of energy and purpose, erect and alert, yet not easily 
flurried. 

Dressed in the fashion of the ‘‘ serving women” of 
long ago, how vividly is the old housekeeper remembered 
by those who knew her in her old age, when her long 
day’s work was nearly over. A type of the past, not found 
in these days of change and hurry. 

‘‘Not servant, but friend”—friend by right of more 
than threescore years of true and loyal service, first to her 
‘*dear lady’ and then to that dear lady’s children and 
children’s children to the third and fourth generation. 

Utterly devoted to those she loved, she could hate with 
equal intensity. Keenly observant, it cannot be said she 
always bridled her tongue; her wit was sharp and 
original, and she did not hesitate to give what she con- 
sidered a well-merited home thrust, and knew well she 
could use her weapons with skill. To the maid servants 
under her rule she was kind, considerate, and just, so 
long as they did their work as she thought it ought to be 
done; but woe betide such as were idle, disobeyed orders, 
or were of light behaviour—scant mercy met they at her 
hands. 

She would speak with withering scorn of the young 
** wenches” who spent all their money in trying to dress 
themselves like the ‘“‘ quality.” Let it be remembered she 
was born in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Other times, other 
manners.” 

Of her own youth she never spoke. Maybe she knew 
a secret of the past she had promised never to reveal, and 
she was a woman who could keep a secret. When asked 
about her parentage, she would reply, ‘‘ My dear lady was 
Countess in her own right and I am myself in my own 
right.” 

Not even to the young daughters of the house who 
would come to her with their joys and sorrows and to 
whom she gave such sound and kindly counsel, not even 
to them would she ever confide any story in the far-off 
days when to her too ‘‘all the world was young,” save 
that she made no secret that asa rule she had no high 
opinion of the lords of creation, held them in no great 
honour, and was ‘‘mighty ” glad and thankful that she 
had never fallen into the pitfall of matrimony. 

Only of two proposals did she ever make mention. 
Once when a great-great-granddaughter of her dear lady 
married ‘‘a squire of low degree,” she, after loudly ex- 
pressing her disapproval, remarked, ‘‘I would have you 
know that his grandfather wanted to marry me,” and 
refused to say one word more of the courtship. 

About the other occasion she was less brief, and it 
often served to ‘point a moral and adorn a tale.” A 
penniless foreign prince was shown the house by her in 
her young days. He had heard that a young widowed 
daughter had returned to her home on a visit, who was 
rich as well as fair. He mistook the maid for the 
mistress, and at once began to lay siege to her heart 
as the best way to fill his empty purse. The young 
housekeeper at once saw the situation; her ready wit 
amused him; hour after hour passed quickly away, while 
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she made believe, and he made love at last. When she 
had shown him all the treasures of the house and he could 
no longer find any excuse to linger, he fell on his knees 
and told her how he loved her at once and for ever, and 
asked her to share with him his barren lands and princely 
titles ; then she revealed to him her identity, and he and 
his love fled out of the house. 

She was in the real sense of the word a housekeeper, 
and most carefully did she keep and guard all the 
treasures of the beautiful old Jacobean house. Every- 
thing it contained was sacred in her eyes, from the 
rarest Caxton in the library, or the most valuable picture 
in the gallery, to the most insignificant piece of cracked 
china in the china closet. She had a rooted mistrust of 
strangers, and did not at all enjoy taking them over the 
house. If they showed an intelligent interest she imme- 
diately suspected them of designs to purloin some of the 
treasures. If, on the other hand, they sauntered idly 
through the rooms, gossiping or flirting as the case might 
be, her righteous wrath knew no bounds. She once 
sternly reprimanded a Royal Duke because he preferred 
to gaze into the beaux veux of some fair lady by his side 
rather than stand entranced before a portrait of one of his 
ancestresses by Vandyck. 

But if any of the family wanted her to take them over 
the house she at once relaxed, and would tell them many a 
chronicle of past generations just as she had heard it 
from the lips of her “dear lady” who was born in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. She would unravel many a 
pedigree, tell many a story of the originals of the pictures 
and miniatures, till she seemed a living link between the 
past and present. To the children of the house she was 
a sort of ancient fairy who would reward them for good 
behaviour by delicious cakes and biscuits of her own 
making which would appear out of the depth of the great 
old oak cupboards in the housekeeper’s room, and some- 
times she would add a glass of home-made raspberry 
vinegar. The nurses would take the children to her while 
she was having her breakfast and report their conduct, 
and greatly did they stand in awe of her displeasure if 
she heard of any naughty boys and girls. She never slept 
away from the house, at least not during the last twenty 
years of her life. She lived, like her ‘‘ dear lady,” to 
an extreme old age, her mind clear to the end. 

She rests in the village churchyard near to many she 
loved so well in life. The place that had known her thus 
long knows her no more ; but to those who remember her 
she is an ever-abiding presence and influence there. 


IN PASSING 


LONDON is abnormally empty for the time of year. Those who 
have town residences apparently prefer to occupy rooms at the 
Carlton, Cecil, or Savoy during their brief halts between the 
Continent and the Shires. In Hyde Park Lady de Grey’s victoria 
seems the only rival to the steam-roller. Soldiers and their friends 
are, however, to the fore, whilst returning politicians have given 
orders for autumnal house-cleanings. With the Church Congress 
comes the clerical invasion. Ritualists and Evangelicals are to 
be met everywhere. Mindful of the censure passed by the Bishop 
of Wakefield on “ The Gay Lord Quex,” five clergymen, obviously 
determined to judge for themselves, could be seen in the stalls of 
the Globe Theatre on the same evening. Certainly Sophy Full- 
garney could educate the Rev. Mr. Spalding, of “ Private Secre- 
tary” fame. The more erudite ministers seize the opportunity to 
look up abstruse points in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum. On the eve of the assemblage of the shepherds of the 
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Established Church it may be well to emphasise the message 
angels brought to other shepherds : “ Peace and goodwill towards 


men.” 


At the Service Clubs all this week there has, of course, been no 
small excitement and enthusiasm. The general belief seems to be 
that the campaign in South Africa will take less than three months 
after our forces have reached the front. This theory is partially 
based on the supposed deterioration of the stamina of the Boers 
and their bad equipment. At the Senior United Service Club, the 
yeterans are swearing mightily at what they regard as the dilatori- 
ness of the Government, but of that we shall have plenty to hear 
when the lips of the War Office are unsealed—and, be it added, 
the Admiralty too. A bon-mot at the Guards’ Club: “ Redvers 
Buller is the Charlie Beresford of the Army.” 


In examining the list of names of the different officers who 
have been selected by Sir George White, V.C., to accompany him 
to South Africa as members of his Staff, one cannot help being 
struck by the fact that many of these have already served with 
their chief in India. Among such are Colonel Beauchamp Duff, 
his military secretary, Colonel Ian Hamilton, D.S.O., his chief of 
Staff, and Captains R. G. Brooke, D.S.O., and F. Lyon, his 
A.D.C.’s. Colonel Hamilton is by no means new to active service 
in South Africa, for he took part in the Boer campaign of eighteen 
years ago. At this time, by the way, he was A.D.C. to the late 
General Sir George Pomeroy Colley, C.B., who fell at Majuba 
Hill. Captains Brooke and Lyon have been on Sir George White’s 
personal Staff in India. 


If the writer of a “Celebrity at Home” in an always charm- 
ingly worldly contemporary is to be depended on, then not Admiral 
Dewey, not Sir T. Lipton, not Oom Paul, Staats Presidente, can 
compare with Mr. Murray Carson, the actor. Here we read that 
Mr. Carson “ as an actor deserves the fullest recognition. He has 
been taught in the best of schools, and he has fully profited by 
that training ; while nature has endowed him with a fine stage- 
face and a splendid voice.” These are much, but nothing com- 
pared to other circumstances mentioned by Mr. Carson’s eulogist. 
It seems that this actor rose to fame as Bosla (sic) in the 
“Duchess of Malfi.” Better still, his favourite reading is Dickens's 
“Book of Snobs !” 


Mr. John Gretton, the Burton-on-Trent brewer, who has just 
died, is believed to have left a million to each of his daughters, and 
a huge fortune to his eldest son who is in Parliament. Some 
doubts have been expressed as to the exact cause of his death ; it 
was really due to paralysis. Mr. Gretton was an extremely 
generous man, and an enthusiastic yachtsman. A month before 
his decease he prophesied the complete victory of the Co/umdza. 


Muckross has just been put up for sale in Dublin, a fact which 
has escaped the ubiquitous vigilance even of the young men of 
the Dai/y Mail. The famous estate was withdrawn because no 
offer came up to the reserve price demanded by the present 
owners, the Standard Assurance Office. So the reported state- 
ment of Sir Thomas Lipton to an American journal that he had 
already bought the beautiful Killarney domain seems wide of the 
mark. He was, we believe, a bidder. Perhaps he will bid more 
boldly at the next opportunity, which is fixed for November 21. 


Scotland protests, and we are not surprised. The offence is 
an act of vandalism recently committed by the military authorities 
at Stirling. Thus, according to the Edinburgh Sco¢sman, certain of 
the rooms at Stirling Castle in which royalty once moved have now 
been converted by the utilitarian and philistine builder into a 
soldiers’ library and recreation hall, while the old Parliament 
House has become a dormitory. A still heavier hand has been 
laid upon the Chapel Royal. Here James VI. of Scotland was 
christened and crowned in bygone years. Now the building 
Serves the dual purpose of an armoury and a waiting-room for 
picnic parties. By this time next year ’Arry will probably have 
indelibly inscribed his autograph on the walls. Finally, the inner 
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moat of the Castle has been turned into a tennis-court, and tke 
ancient tilting-ground into a cemetery. No wonder the archxo- 
logist is making his voice heard in expostulation. 


Mr. Charles Neufeld, the martyr of Omdurman, whose book 
we noticed last week, has been staying with Sir George Newnes at 
Lynton in Devonshire. Happiness, it is said, is a question of 
contrasts, or more appropriately, to borrow a simile from the Arabs, 
the camel may be called happy which has found rest after being 
goaded day and night over a waterless desert, and the camel 
driver, who need no longer beat him. If there is wisdom in this 
we should have to go to Buddhism for a term to express the 
particular degree of transport felt by the late prisoner of the 
Khalifa. From the Saier at Omdurman to the luxury of a “ well- 
appointed” English country house is a step which the Buddhists 
could only regard as the reward of countless existences of saintly 
asceticism. No doubt this is Mr. Neufeld’s view. 


LINES—BY A BEEN-AWAY. 
Home !—from the moonlit mountains, 
Back !—to the same old grind ; 
Oh, for my “sweet and twenty” 
Summer girls left behind ! 


The city’s not “ Heaven” but—Hades ; 

Humidity heavy as lead ; 
Oh for a breath of fresh air! But— 

Thank God for A COMFORTABLE BED! 

Ogden Ward, in the “‘ Criterion,” New York. 
The collection of Rembrandt etchings that was recently dis- 

played in the Print Room of the British Museum has led to a 
series of admirable reproductions by the Autotype Company’s 
famous process. So much of the quality of the originals has been 
retained that one involuntarily passes one’s finger over the surface 
of these prints to see whether in reality they are not taken from the 
bitten plate. The beautiful “ Burgomaster Six” with its wonderful 
handling of light, the famous etched portrait of the artist dated 
1639—faithful copies of these and many similar masterpieces may 
now be obtained for a few shillings. These, as all the Autotype 
Company’s reproductions from the great masters, are selected with 
a care that shows not only taste but scholarship. If the many who 
now spend surplus money on inferior oil paintings and water- 
colours that weary almost as soon as hung would try the effect of 
a few sterling examples from the great masters, the change would 
mean a perpetual pleasure where now are eye-sores and meaning- 
less canvas. A picture has other purposes than the covering of a 
given wall-space. 








Autumn after Summer 


calls for change of diet and change of clcthing—more warming diet 
to impart more heat to the system, and warmer clothing to keep 
that heat in. Without both, troublesome colds and more serious 


ailments inevitably result. 

Liebig Company's Extract is the most concentrated stimulative 
diet known, each pound contains the distinctive properties of forty 
pounds of beef; it provides the necessary stimulus to the system 
without any reaction. 


Genuine only this BLUE 
with Signature. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 
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SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE, 
By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arrnur W. Piero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 








THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


COLONIAL statesmen are very nice men, and write friendly 
letters to their young friends over-sea. ‘‘ How true it is,” 
says one of them in a recent letter, ‘‘ how true it is what 
you have always said about time bringing on its whirli- 
gigs!” Among the strangest whirligigs which Time the 
humorist has accomplished is the whirligig suburban. 
Here, if you like, is a vevanche. Justa year or two ago 
young men who wanted to deride their elders would simply 
call their work ‘‘ suburban,” and that damned the old 
gentlemen. In 1899 there are politically no suburbs, but a 
number of separate cities, and, worse than this, these 
ancient suburbs are morally and intellectually booming. 
Libraries, gardens, they have always had, and even 
learned gentlemen, for the critics who called out others as 
suburban not infrequently were found to live at Clapham 
or Battersea. But now they have their theatres, and 
these seemed destined to play the fool with the older 
playhouses. Not in Bayswater nor in Islington only, but 
at Kennington, Camberwell, Crouch End, and many other 
outlying regions there are theatres, often prettier and more 
artistically arranged than our old friends within the familiar 
circle. THe OvuTLOoK has more than once remarked on 
this and foretold material, if not intellectual and moral, 
damage to the old stages; since why in the name of 
common sense should any one take horse or train to 
Piccadilly for that which he can get much cheaper at his 
own door. Also the new system is not unlikely to tell— 
the system by which on October 1 the city of Westminster 
stood aloof from London, and many other cities (whose 
names we do not remember), as Ilion, like a mist, rose 
into being. A new civic pride will be born of it, and if a 
man is to take a pride (say) in Camberwell, in what is he 
to plume himself more than on the Metropole Theatre ? 
All this we had realised before Tuesday evening, when we 
entered the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, and 
marvelled at this cosiest and prettiest of houses. But it 
was something new to find the best play, and not far from 
the best acting, in Kennington, where you more usually 
see the best cricket. Incredible as it may seem, it is 
averred that no ‘‘ West-End manager” would have 
aught to say to Mr. George Bernard Shaw and his 
“* Devil’s Disciple.” So here was Kennington rejoicing in 
what London had missed, and taking every point in a 
dialogue which you would have thought was caviare to 
the general. It seemed as though the old National 
Observer had suddenly attained the popularity of the Daily 
Telegraph. Uenceforth let no one say ‘‘ suburban ” save 
as a synonym of ‘‘ critical.” 

For ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple” is G. B. S. at his best 
and worst, with all the qualities which we have remarked 
in his published plays. The material is popular and melo- 
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dramatic, the treatment is simply G. B. S.—witty, topsy- 
turvy, original, and, above all, didactic; and a taste for 
G. B. S.-ness makes Kennington quite as distinctly in the 
vanguard as any independent theatre. Whether Ken- 
nington ought to have been quite so pleased with the 
second part of ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple” is a more doubtful 
matter. One salutes the esfri¢ of Kennington rather than 
its patriotism. To laugh at the misfortunes of our own 
country, however greatly she may be in error—a question 
which in this case is rather boldly begged—is a philosophic 
fiat beyond some of us, possibly because we happen to be 
British by birth and therefore prejudiced. But this dark 
saying is a reminder that the subject of the play has yet 
to be unfolded. 

The time is 1777, and the scene opens with a New 
England village, and a vivid, rather human picture, 
after Hawthorne, of the life led in it. Enters Richard 
Dudgeon, the ‘“ Devil’s disciple” by reason of his 
ungodly freedom. He stalks through the village, ine 
herits his father’s house to his godly mother’s horror, 
makes “scores” off respectability after Mr. G. B, 
Shaw (with whose plays, pleasant and unpleasant, he 
is plainly acquainted), and making friends with the 
Presbyterian minister, a man below his Geneva gown, 
is entertained at tea one rainy evening by the minister’s 
susceptible, pious little baggage of a wife. A King’s 
sergeant and guard arriving to arrest the minister for 
treason, the ‘‘ Devil’s disciple” vows he is the man, and, 
after a scene of sincere and really poignant emotion, goes 
off to the gallows. Here the play might have ended, to 
the making of the author’s reputation as a serious person 
and the great curtailing of our fun; but, of course, it 
does not. That author is only incidentally and unwillingly 
an artist, whereas he is primarily a pamphleteer and 
farceur, to which combination of qualities we owe his 
rather scandalous and wholly comical Part II. We have 
a court-martial, with its president—such a president ! and 
General Burgoyne—and a vast deal of jesting at the 
expense of the red-coat, a fiery scene in court between 
prisoner and judges and the clergyman’s lady, another 
grimly tragi-comic at the gallows, and finally a rescue of 
Dudgeon at the gallows-foot. 

You are tempted to feel shocked, and perhaps not 
without reason, but on the other hand you roar, and need 
not always be ashamed of your mirth. If there is a deal of 
wild farce in court and at the gallows the character and 
conversation of Burgoyne are admirable comedy. This 
is G. B. S., of course. He always appears in his plays 
—in one of the ‘‘ unpleasant ” plays, do we not remember 
him positively arrayed in Jager? and in ‘‘The Devil’s 
Disciple ” he actually appears in two characters—the hero 
and the General. It is vastly amusing to hear deep calling 
unto deep in the familiar accents. Dudgeon makes points 
off the Puritan and King George and the red-coats; the 
General, a far more finished humorist, makes fun of 
Dudgeon’s heroics, and substantially supports his views. 
Neither, in fact, forgets that he appears on behalf of 
G. B. S.—a preacher-man au fond. And there is the root 
of the matter. We shall have lots of fun from G. B. S. in 
spite of his desire to be serious, but so long as he remains 
a propagandist his plays will be leading articles disguised. 
Of the acting, Mr. Luigi Lablache’s Burgoyne is good 
enough to draw all London to Kennington, and Mr. Car- 
son’s Dudgeon is a powerful though a superfluously hideous 
hero. The rest are adequate—but we shall return to 
‘The Devil’s Disciple.” Y. B. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear G. B. S., 

It goes without saying 

That we are all of us delighted 
To see you getting about again ; 
Whether up and down the Strand 
(As reported in the daily papers), 
Or in and out the Saturday Review office, 
Or along the Surrey lanes, 

Or on the Barbary Coast, 

Or wherever else 

You choose to roam. 


II 


My young Fabian friends 

(You understand what a young Fabian friend is, don’t you ?)— 

My young Fabian friends tell me 

That you are ¢ie most remarkable man 

On this globe of sinful continents, 

And my young Fabian friends’ stock of tales— 

Creditable to your wit, your judgment, your learning, your pluck, 
and so forth— 

Is always of the best selected quality 

Guaranteed all wool 

And fast in the dye. 

It is from my young Fabian friends 

That by dint of assiduous listening 

Ihave gleaned 

The following striking facts 

Concerning yourself. 


Ill 


Imprimis : You are a Socialist, a journalist, a cyclist, a dramatist, 
a vestryman, and a vegetarian. 

(How one man manages to be all these things at the same time 
baffles me ; 

But we will let that pass.) 

Item; You wear a complete suit of Hunyadi Janos 

Or some such material ; 

Item: You drink nothing livelier than artichoke soup and eat 
nothing but minnows ; 

And, item : You know more about Ibsenism, Wagnerism, Anarch- 
ism, Fabianism, optimism, cynicism, Paganism, criticism, 
hedonism, and kindred matters 

Than any person now breathing the breath of life. 


IV 


This is a noble record to hold, 

But I believe people like you chiefly 
Because you are something of a wag, 

A wise man in motley, 

A philosophic jester, 

A propagandist wit, 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera : 

So that a rumour which reaches me, 

To the effect that there is some probability 
Of your endeavouring to become serious 
And to cease to laugh at things, 

Is a trifle disconcerting. 


V 


Write and assure me that I am misinformed— 

There’s a good, dear G. B. S.; 

And whether you write or not 

Don’r CEASE TO LAUGH 

(Even if you have managed to write a more or less conventional 
drama for Kennington), 

And your memorialist 

Will ever pray. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Blackwater Wale 


IRELAND is a marvellous country. But people without a sense 
of humour should not visit it. They are invariably shocked. I 
suppose I inherited my sense of humour from my grandmother, 
who was Irish. It was the only legacy she bequeathed to me, and 
I appreciate it all the more. 

Now Carlton is just my opposite. He persists in taking 
everybody seriously, including the Irish, and is quite distressed 
about things which, to anyone possessing a sense of humour, only 
appear comic. He evolves elaborate plans for the amelioration 
of a people who don’t particularly want to be ameliorated, and 
considers himself aggrieved when he is laughed at. 

The other day we went to a regatta organised by our host 
for the benefit of some fishermen, tenants of his on a distant head- 
land. He took us there on his yacht. We arrived late on the 
previous evening, and anchored in the bay. Two or three white 
cottages and a Coastguard station were the only signs of human 
habitation on the shore. Night fell, and Carlton and I were con- 
vinced that the regatta would reduce itself toa race between the 
ship’s dingy and the steam launch, for not a boat nor human being 
was to be seen. 

But next morning, what a transformation! Cliffs, rocks, and 
sands were alive with people, a merry-go-round was established on 
the hill, and a brass band discoursed the “ Shan-van-voght ”; in 
fact, it might have been Margate, or, at any rate, it was my idea of 
Margate, for I have never been there. Where all the people came 
from remains a mystery to me ; the nearest town was twelve miles 
off, and they must have walked. 

The first race started an hour and a half late, and no one yet 
knows who won it. The first boat was disqualified. Noone knew 
exactly why, but “it always was disqualified.’ The second was 
also disqualified, apparently because it had no right to compete, 
and this gave rise to so much quarrelling that nobody saw which 
boat came in third. Finally the prize was awarded to the last boat 
in, or, rather, it would have obtained the cup had it not been for 
the unfortunate fact that the previous holder had gone to America 
and taken that trophy with him. 

We have emerged from Kerry into less remote regions, but 
Irish hospitality is equally with us. This hospitality is Ireland’s 
greatest charm; people ask you to their houses because they 
really want you and are genuinely glad to see you, not because 
they think you smart, or because everybody else asks you. They 
also invite husbands and wives together, which is primitive, and 
makes me think that must be the reason why Ireland has never 
become really fashionable. 

No wonder Lady Sophy says it is a benighted land. It takes 
up all her time dodging her husband in the autumn in Scotland 
and pursuing—well, someone else—from house to house. Now I 
who suffer my husband gladly, though I don’t tell him so, for fear 
of making him vain, am inclined to stick up for Ireland in spite of 
its outlandish customs. 

We are a party of twenty in this beautiful old house, sur- 
rounded by woods and overhanging the River Blackwater, which 
flows beneath the windows. The scenery is in direct contrast to 
that we have left behind us in Kerry. The rugged grandeur and 
desolation of that country is replaced by fertile valleys and 
wooded slopes. So lovely are some of the places on the banks 
of the Blackwater that it is often called the Irish Rhine. The 
loveliest of all is Lismore Castle, belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Every year he and the Duchess come over for three or 
four weeks’ fishing—a sport in which they are more persevering 
than proficient. More successful are their card parties ; and, if 
they have not succeeded in popularising Bridge in the county, it 
is certainly not for want of trying. The Duchess, who is always 
considerate, provides two card-tables for her guests after dinner, 
and you can take your choice of high or low stakes. As it in- 
variably ends in the house-party choosing the high and the 
“county” the low stakes, it does not seem a very sociable arrange- 
ment, and I don’t think I will introduce it at the Towers. It 
is so difficult as it is to amalgamate one’s house-party and the 
“ aborigines” in the county. The former invariably remain herded 
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tozether in a group, while the latter are taking the pattern of their 
frocks and wondering if the string of beads which holds their 
bodices up will last till the end of the evening, and rather dis- 
appointed to find, when the carriages come round, that nothing 
has happened. 

Your host and hostess’s friends are certainly the great infliction 
of country house visits. There are always a certain number of 
people who must be asked : for instance, the parson. But last night 
there was an agreeable variety—in fact, quite a new experience. To 
begin with, he was not attired in clerical clothes, nor does he ever 
wear them. He began by giving us, with a delightful brogue, a 
graphic account of a rabbit hunt he had had in church the 
previous Sunday. A juvenile member of the congregation had, 
after the manner of schoolboys, brought a tame rabbit in his 
pocket. A notorious poacher with a ferret concealed in his hat 
also came to make his devotions and invoke the blessing of 
Heaven before indulging in his usual Sunday recreation. The 
small boy, fearing the rabbit might die of suffocation, let him out 
for a little exercise in the pew ; the ferret of course smelt his prey 
and succeeded in escaping from his owner. And then the fun 
began. The squeals of the bunny and the yells of the congre- 
gation quite drowned the exhortations of our clerical friend, and at 
last, so he assured us, he rushed from the pulpit and joined in the 
fray. Round and round the church they went, till at last the 
rabbit succeeded in making away through the open door, and the 
hunt was continued among the tombstones, where it ended, alas ! 
in the demise of poor bunny. 

This parson’s parishioners number fifteen. There used to 
be more, he explained, but they have gone over to Rome. The 
collection had been known to sink to threepence, and it never 
amounted at its highest to more than nine and sixpence. He 
hunts four days a week, is the best shot in the county, and is 
altogether such a delightful character that I am going to try to get 
him the vacant living at home. How he would shock the 
county, and how the Duchess would love him! I went to hear 
him last Sunday, and I feel sure if he came to London his church 
would be the most fashionable in the West End. “ My brethren,” 
he said, “if you have a spark of grace in you, water it.” No 
doubt he meant to express himself differently, but if you had 
seen the frivolity of his conduct last night at dinner you would 
have had no doubt that he had carried out to the letter these 
principles of grace extinction in his own case. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 


MR. VENANCIO SARACONDEGUI 


To figure in the employ of his Highness the Sultan of Borku is no 
light matter. For, lucrative as such a post may be, it is neverthe- 
less one of confidence, and often involves the handling of un- 
limited treasure. Due account must be rendered for this last, and 
Mr. Adams, the London agent of the Sultan, had long ceased to 
deal honourably by his far-away and royal client. No wonder 
then that on the morning following on the escape of O’Neill, the 
heart of Mr. Adams beat with something akin to consternation. 
Among the heap of letters that awaited him was one bearing the 
Borku postage-stamp. It announced the setting-out of the 
Sultan’s Vizier and trusted minister, Mr. Venancio Saracondegui, 
who would proceed immediately to London, and there receive not 
only the three princesses, whose stay in Europe was proving such 
a drain on the finances of Borku, but also a written statement 
from Mr. Adams detailing the course of this expenditure. Mr. 
Saracondegui would arrive at Paris by the Marseilles express, 
taking the mail route, and, after resting for a night in Paris, alight 
in London some twelve hours later than the letter of advice. He 
would proceed immediately to the Hétel Cecil and there await 
Mr. Adams, who was herewith warned to be both prompt and 
deferential and, in all matters, to accord to the Sultan’s envoy the 
same devotion and respect that he would pay to his Highness’s 
own sacred person. With a guilty tremor of alarm Mr. Adams 
refolded this despatch and set about his breakfast. An hour later 
he might have been observed atop of a green Bayswater ’bus that 
was jogging leisurely towards the City. 
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Mr. Adams descended at Holborn Bars, and as the morning 
was uncommon sultry, turned into a neighbouring tavern and 
called for refreshment. A pint of ale was to his taste, so ale it 
was. He then crossed over to Staple Inn, entered, and ascending 
a narrow staircase left of the gateway, halted on the first floor and 
belaboured the nearest oak with his walking-stick. 

A burly gentleman costumed in a tartan shirt and spectacles 
answered this summons. He stood bare-legged in the doorway, 
“Ts that you, Curly?” said he. “Come in; you must excuse my 
deshabille, but the weather you know,” and he laid his newspaper 
aside and shook Mr. Adams heartily by the hand. 

They entered a low-ceilinged room, panelled and with leaded 
panes that fretted a picturesque piece of Holborn, and distri- 
buted a cheerful sunlight over the quaint furniture. John Macleay, 
whose lodging is thus laid open to the public, was an old and 
valued friend of Mr. Adams, which may account for his retention 
of a nickname whose force was long since expended. For his 
visitor was now rather bald than curly, and the most skilful of 
barbers could not have twisted him otherwise. 

John Macleay picked up his newspaper, re-settled his spec- 
tacles, crossed his legs and prepared to read. “ I’ll be for youina 
minute, Curly,” said he, “but with the times so unsettled I 
really must see what has happened since I went to bed last 
night.” 

“This is no nice way to treat a guest,” said Mr. Adams, 

“Eh?” grunted the other, not the least disturbed. 

“ The least you might do is to go and dress yourself—suppose 
a lady were to call?” 

John Macleay looked over the edge of his newspaper. “I’m a 
Highlander,” he said curtly, “and thought you knew it. I was 
born bare-legged—not like you townsfolk.” 

Mr. Adams was silenced by this rebuff and fidgeted in his 
chair. The other continued his studies. 

“There’s some tobacco and cigars on the mantel-board. I'd 
recommend the tobacco,” said the Highlander, after an interval 
“and do please stop fidgeting—lI can’t get on.” 

Mr. Adams filled his pipe and smoked in silence till his friend 
was ready. 

“You must excuse me, Curly,” said Macleay, still lingering 
over the advertisements, “ but I’ve got into habits, being a bache- 
lor and lonely, and they’re not to be broken in upon.” 

“IT knew you didn’t mean it,” answered Mr. Adams, “but I’m 
in a fix and want some advice badly.” 

“ Any money?” asked Macleay. 

“Er—no,” hesitated Adams; “in fact, I’ve got too much 
already.” 

“ A client’s ?” was the next question. 

“Exactly ! How you do get at the roots of things!” exclaimed 
Mr. Adams husky with admiration. 

“ Been thieving again?” continued Macleay. 

“ Well, if you like to call it that——” 

‘‘ And you’re cornered?” 

“ On the road to it.” 

“ Any particulars ?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Adams, bracing himself for confession. “1 
don’t mind telling you the truth. You see——” But John Macleay 
did not see. “ Before we go on,” he interrupted, “I want to tell 
you about Jerome, the man on the next staircase !” 

“ Another time,” said Mr. Adams. 

“ He’s bought a bicycle and he’s afraid to go out on it ; you see 
the traffic outside is so enormous, and he’s rather nervous,” con- 
tinued the Highlander, while Mr. Adams contained himself with 
difficulty. ‘ He’s learnt to ride at a school, and the machine was 
delivered here, and the poor chap can’t get into the open with it 
unless he puts it on a cab, and he knows he’ll never hear the end 
of that,’ finished Macleay in great glee. “I believe I interrupted 
you,” and he waited courteously for Mr. Adams to resume. 

“You most certainly did ; and, Macleay, I wish you wouldn't !” 

“ Well, why didn’t you say so?” asked the other innocently. 

“Twas about to tell you that in the course of business I 
became solicitor and financial agent to his Highness the Sultan of 
Borku. A year ago this client sent three of his numerous daughters 
to England, placing them under my care. I took a house for 
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them and gave them whatever money they required. These 
disbursements were trebly covered by consignments of ivory, gum- 
arabic, gold-dust, and palm-oil to my order. I have systematically 
pocketed the bulk of the difference, charging West-End prices 
throughout my counter-claims and otherwise manipulating the 
funds at my disposal. I am therefore rich, but very guilty.” 

“ A nice state of affairs, Curly,” commented John Macleay. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Adams, greatly perturbed, “ this morn- 
ing news reached me that the Sultan has sent his Prime Minister, 
a European, here to check my accounts. All will be discovered 
unless my three princesses marry. I had thought to entrap a 
young gentleman into this folly, but he escaped me. Will you, 
Macleay, as an old friend, take them? They won't look at me, 
and if some counter-shock does not restrain this Prime Minister 
I am lost. Will you help me, Macleay ; exchange this humble 
suite and lonely condition for——” 

“ Curly, dry up,” commanded Macleay. 

“] thought I had only to ask this small favour to see it 
granted,” persisted the other. 

“ Mistakes will occur,” returned the Highlander drily. 

“ But this is a special occasion.” 

“Now, Curly, change the subject, or else I must go for a stroll. 
And to think that we were boys together.” The Highlander 
sighed regretfully at this climax, and filled a tumbler from a 
syphon. 

“Don’t be hard on me!” pleaded his companion. 

“[’m not, my lad,” returned the other generously. “I know 
that the best man is only a rearrangement of the worst, and that 
had I had your temptation perhaps I, even I, might have succumbed. 
I will now put on a pair of trousers and then we will see what can 
be done to meet the situation. But no matrimony, if you please. 
As a free man I enjoy advantages—you yourself are an eye- 
witness—that would not be tolerated in a respectable household.” 
Whereupon Macleay went into his bedroom and without undue 
delay returned in the lower half of a light check suit. 

“You couldn’t give yourself in charge?” was his first sug- 
gestion, “or flee the country ?” 

“Not with any comfort to myself,” replied Mr. Adams. ‘“ You 
see, I’m greatly respected. I’m a member of various learned 
societies, I’ve a foundation-stone to lay on Thursday next and an 
engagement with my dentist for the afternoon, and I’m not fond 
of travel—there are dozens of reasons why I should keep my 
ground and only one why I shouldn’t.” 

“Quite so,” said Macleay; “you don’t happen to play the 
flute ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Adams ; “ why do you ask?” 

“Because people say it’s soothing, and in your present agitated 
condition I thought it might be of use to you. There’s a man in 
the next court who gives lessons, his charge is moderate—— ” 

“You don’t take this affair seriously,” interposed Mr. Adams, 
“T stood that bicyclist, I——” 

But Macleay protested. “Certainly, most certainly I do. I 
only mentioned the flute——” 

‘Please don’t mention the flute,” said Mr. Adams hotly. 

“Is there no way of going shares with this Prime Minister?” 
blandly inquired the Highlander. 

“With Venancio Saracondegui? The idea is a bright one; 
at the least I can approach him.” 

“The name,” said Mr. Macleay, “is hardly encouraging. 
Have you any other information about this man?” 

Mr. Adams reflected. “He is a Spaniard, as you may guess,” 
he replied, “and for the last seven years, if I may believe my 
three wards, he has been all-powerful in Borku. The Sultan places 
unlimited confidence in him and, so far as I know, this trust is 
justified. Don Venancio arrived in Borku on a camel, with no 
other equipment than a rifle and a bag of dates, emerged out of 
the desert, so they say, and that is all J can learn about him, save 
that as a soldier—he captains the Sultan’s army—he stands un- 
rivalled, and with his own hand has slain regiments.” 

“The bloodthirsty scoundrel !” said Macleay. “ What chance 
have we against such a man ?” 

“Eh, what chance?” echoed Mr. Adams. “Do you wonder 
that I tremble at the mere thought of him? Even the protection 
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afforded by an efficient police force fails to reassure me. When I 
dwell on his reputation for violence——” 

“ Don’t dwell,” said Macleay with some kindness. 

“But I must. He arrives to-night from Borku and will await 
my coming with impatience. If only another could be found !” 

“Curly, you’re a coward,” observed Macleay, “and unless I 
watch over you till the fatal hour you will do yourself an injury. 
My charge for this interview is a lunch at the hotel opposite. Let 
me conduct you to the grill-room,” and with this the Highlander 
gaily set about the remainder of his toilet and later escorted 
Mr. Adams to the establishment in question. 
ALBERT KINROSS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


JACK TAR’S GRIEVANCE 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


THE latest returns of the number of British subjects engaged 
in our mercantile marine shows an alarming decrease as compared 
with previous years, and an equally disquieting increase in the 
number of foreign sailors who help to man our ships. Should these 
tendencies increase it would seem as if our day as a mercantile 
nation is almost at an end. 

The problem is very serious, and various methods of solving 
it have been suggested by your contemporaries. We cannot think 
that the British sailor is inferior in any way to his German, Dutch, 
Danish, and Lascar rivals. In strength and technical skill he is 
easily first. But he demands a fair rate of pay and a liberal ration 
of good, plain food. To help him in this latter the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894 (Section 206) gives authority to an inspector 
to go on board a ship at any time and if dissatisfied with the 
quality of the sailors’ food to detain the ship until this is remedied. 

So far, so good. But the Act has absurd limitations. It 
applies only to those ships which pass through the Suez Canal, 
round the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, and thus leaves at 
least three-fifths of our mercantile marine untouched. The West 
African coast, the Atlantic passenger ships, the Brazils, the 
Argentine Republic, and Southern America steamers generally, 
the host of “tramps” and coasters, are ignored by this precious 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Fortunately, the great lines are 
more than generous in their sailors’ food supply. But there are 
grievous cases to the contrary among niggardly shipowners who 
think more of their bank balances than of their mercantile servants’ 
comfort. As the inspectors have no power to destroy the food 
they reject, thanks to Parliament’s unintelligence, the said food 
finds its way to the ships which are not inspected. I give this 
grave statement on the authority of an inspector. 

Then, again, a seven years’ supply of provisions is constantly 
maintained at Gibraltar in case of siege. These provisions—very 
often decomposed and unfit for consumption—are sold periodically ; 
and, though unfit for Tommy Atkins, are bought by shipowners 
who believe that they are good enough for Jack Tar’s stomach. 
Sir, these facts are notorious in every seaport, and there are men 
at Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, Bristol, and others of our large 
ports who could tell tales equally terrible to those recounted by 
Mr. Clark Russell in “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that the Board 
of Trade has no official scale of food for our sailors. It stamps 
the scale included in “the articles” which captain and crew sign ; 
but I am told that the Board has absolutely no power to enforce 
it. I give below the food scale of a ship which recently left 
Liverpool :—} oz. coffee per day; } oz. tea per day; 1 Ib. beef 
(salt) per day ; 1} lb. pork three times per week (z.e. beef four 
times and pork three times per week) ; 1 lb. of bread per day ; 
1 lb. of sugar per week; 1 lb. of butter per week; 1 bottle of 
vinegar per week. After ten days of salt provisions a quantity of 
lime-juice. 

This in theory sounds very liberal. Yet often the beef, which 
is always reduced a fourth by cooking, is tough and rancid; the 
potatoes served with them are, I am informed, unwashed and 
rotten. My informant, who is a steward of eight years’ experience 
and now engaged on one of the great liners, says, speaking of 
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“tramps” and others of the uninspected ships, “If the men saw 
the way the food was cooked there would be more mutinies.” 

Then, again, the captain has power to substitute other articles 
of diet for those named in the scale, and this substitution very 
often results in semi-starvation for Jack Tar. 

If we wish to increase the number of British seamen we must 
feed them well. But, with the exception of the great lines, it is 
doubtful if this duty is carried out. It is safe to assume that any 
ship which carries a large percentage of foreign seamen is badly 
provisioned—I am alluding, of course, to the uninspected ships— 
for the foreigners will put up with food which our seamen reject. 

This subject calls for serious inquiry, and the matters to which 
I have called attention are of common knowledge in every shipping 
centre. It is the same cause which lessens the number of 
apprentices in our mercantile marine. Growing lads must be 
well fed ; but this is costly, and foreign sailors are cheap. If this 
evil is allowed to continue, we shall see the British sea-carrying 
trade conducted by a host of Germans, Danes, Dutch, “niggers,” 
everyone save the seamen who are, despite their faults, the finest 
sailors in the world. CHRIS HEALY. 


[The wreck of the Scofsman and its sequel in the conviction of 
some of the crew of robbery lend a painful interest to this_letter. 
Of that we speak in our editorial columns.—ED.] 


THE OUTLANDER—AND ANOTHER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I wonder if you can spare time to help me out of a little 
Gifficulty ? I have agreed—in a weak moment—to prepare a paper 
for a society in my town on the Transvaal question. My idea is 
not to tackle the blatant and obvious facts and alleged facts which 
everybody knows, but to attempt to probe the causes of those 
facts and situations : toattempt an analysis in short. I have been 
studying my OUTLOOK file for the last eighteen months, and it 
will assist wonderfully ; but there are these crucial points :— 


1. What was the nature of “ partial representation ” the 
Outlanders had originally ? 

2. Was that representation abolished before the Raid of 
1896, and if so, under what circumstances ? 

3. What are the terms upon which a Boer settling in the 
Cape Colony or Natal obtains the franchise and rights 
generally ? 

4. Upon what terms do Outlanders obtain the franchise 
and rights generally in the Orange Free State ? 


October 1. INQUIRER. 


{1. and 2. About 1882 the rapid influx of European gold-seekers 
into the Transvaal began. In that year the Volksraad"passed a 
{aw imposing on candidates for the franchise a residence of [five 
years, to be accompanied by registry on the Field Cornets’ books, 
and a payment of £25 on admission to the rights of ‘citizenship. 
By 1890 the tide of immigration had greatly swollen, and an Act 
was passed by which no person not already a burgher or! the7son 
of a burgher could acquire the full franchise in less than fourteen 
years or before the age of forty. During these fourteen years the 
newcomer must renounce his rights in his old country, and take 
on himself the obligations without the rights of a subject of the 
Transvaal, and then he might request the Volksraad for the right 
of citizenship—a request which the Volksraad was at liberty to 
reject. (See “British Policy in South Africa.” By Spenser 
Wilkinson. London: Sampson Low. 1s.) 

3. Boers settling in Natal and the Cape Colony may obtain 
absolute political equality with ourselves or immigrants from the 
United Kingdom after twelve months’ residence. There is, more- 
over, an equality of the Dutch and English languages in the 
Legislature, Civil Service, and in regard to municipal and educa- 
tional matters. In the Transvaal, on the other hand, not a single 
legal document can be registered or deemed valid unless printed 
in Dutch, although both the contracting parties may not know a 
word of that language. Every official document and notice issued 
by the Government, even in Johannesburg itself, is printed solely 
in Dutch. British suitors in the Transvaal Courts are forbidden 
the use of their own language, and are compelled to plead and 
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defend their cases in the Dutch anguage through interpreters— 
obviously a costly and dangerous method of procedure. In the 
Transvaal, in actual practice, no Government grants are made to 
schools where English is used as the medium of instruction ; and 
this although nine-tenths of the revenue of the country is contri- 
buted by the British population. 

4. The terms as to the admission of Outlanders to political 
equality in the Orange Free State are practically the same as in 
Natal and Cape Colony.—ED.] 


“THE BRITISH GUIANA QUESTION” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A British Guiana friend asks why the newspapers on this side 
do not give them a “lift” by heading all paragraphs “ The British 
Guiana Question,” instead of “ The Venezuela Question.” As you 
are aware, the Boundary question is as material to the British 
Guiana people as to the Venezuelans, and it appears to them that 
British people would take more interest in its settlement if this 
fact was brought home to them on every occasion. 

WEsT INDIAN, 
[Hear, hear.—ED.] 


ADMIRAL HARRIS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have read with great interest your account of the career of 
Admiral R. Hastings Harris in your issue of September 3o. 

May I make one small addition, which may be of interest to 
your readers ?—viz. that he was educated at this school at about 
the same time as Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, Admiral Sir F, 
Bedford, Admiral Sholto Douglas, and many other distinguished 
naval officers. A. E. RuBIE, Head-master. 

Royal Naval School, Eltham, Kent. 


FRANCE AND THE ROCK 
Zo the Editor of THz OvTLooK 


Your issue of September 30 contains a letter over the signa- 
ture “Justice” (not, by the way, really intended for publication) 
wherein I criticise a sonnet in your columns on the Dreyfus case. 
To France the sonneteer speaks thus : 


“ But even in thy sorest, blackest hour 
The unquenchable good within thee woke and stirred, 
And braved the night of tempest and of shock, 
And spake, with something of its ancient power, 
The saving, hushed, inevitable word, 
And set thy feet again upon the rock.” 


Galliffet’s well-intentioned manifesto is the occasion, and it affirms 
the Rennes sentence, pities and pardons the crimes of a declared 
Iscariot, and commands quietude above a hissing cauldron of fraud 
and lies. Note that your sonneteer uses the past tense : France's 
feet are already on the rock, he says. Alas,no! Quietism under 
crime is no rock ; or if it be, then let us pray the gods for an earth- 
quake to dislodge us in good time. The ratification of the criminal 
sentence of Rennes is a retrogression from the justice of the Court 
of Cassation. Hence I said that France is farther than ever from 
the rock : “a conclusion merely absurd,” says your sonneteer. It 
seems to me logical. If he means that the recoil is for recupera- 
tion—a back step to gain footing for a leap on to the ultimate rock 
of true justice—that truly is conceivable. But it is useful in serious 
letters to say what you mean 

These, perhaps, are quibbles ; but I suspected in the sonnet a 
taint of French “Nationalism” vitiating your Anglo-Saxon Im- 
perialism. The superficial see in the Dreyfus case a mere in- 
justice to an individual. Let them, then, read the article of M. 
Godfernaux in the September number of the Fortnightly. Anti- 
Dreyfusism is, in fact, the recrudescence of that cancer which 
killed Imperial Spain. Grant that State policy should ever over- 
ride individual justice, then I will vindicate the murder of Sit 
John Oldcastle, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Spanish 
Inquisition. The battle is one of Power against Right, Authority 
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against Conscience, Rome against the Teutons, Despotism against 
Liberty, and Expediency against Principle. Hugo, the prophet 
of France, spoke of “ that Holy thing Justice.” Order and govern- 
ment were to him “ the common right, the protection of all radiating 
upon the right of each.” France ‘‘ exists to arouse the soul of the 
peoples.” If she commits an outrage against her sacred mission, 
“passive obedience has told the tale.” And this he condemns. 
When France, pricked on by her military tyranny, trod Justice 
and the Rights of Man under foot, verily she trampled upon her 
own child. 

I called the sonnet anti-poetic ; for the poet must be a seer, a 
maker, a builder on the true rock of ethical beauty whose incarna- 
tion in the State is justice to all its citizens. It is with universals 
that the poet deals, so Aristotle tells us. Quietism under crime 
seems no more a rock to the poet than syncope seems health to 
the physician. All this perhaps your sonneteer knows. Then his 
expression is not happy. For the sponge of Galliffet does not grow 
upon the rock of the poets. Nor are France’s feet upon that 
rock ; but she swings them perilously in mid-air, sitting on the 
safety valves of her freedom, with one eye upon the turnstiles of 
her trinket show. 

Meanwhile I was wrong, it is to be hoped, in tracing the 
tortuous snail track of Nationalist France on the pages of the 
Imperialist OUTLOOK. There is a true Imperialism and a false. 
One flies with the Roman Eagle of Domination, the other aspires 
toward sacrifice and the Anglo-Saxon flag of Freedom. With all 
our rank plutocracy, gross philistinism, and vulgar insularity, we 
yet stand for the freest government, the purest justice yet realised. 

If this is of the stuff of your Anglo-Saxon Imperialism, then, 
Sir,I am with you. For there lies the clue out of this Cretan 
Labyrinth—both of our neighbour’s troubles and our own. 

H. NEWMAN HOWARD, 

The Wainholm, Toddington, Beds. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Newman Howard’s passion for justice compels admiration. 
But his scheme of justice for the world evidently does not include 
justice for the harmless necessary sonneteer. The very first para- 
graph of his tirade against my iniquitous verses contains a state- 
ment which is directly opposed to the facts. He says flatly and 
without equivocation that “the occasion” for the sonnet was 
“ Galliffet’s well-intentioned manifesto.” I venture to suggest that 
if Mr. Howard read me that way he enjoys a singularity which 
puts him clean out of court. ‘The occasion” was, and could only 
be, the release of Captain Dreyfus. 

The reference is palpably to President Loubet’s “word” as 
against the pronouncement of a corrupt military court and what- 
ever section of French public opinion lay behind that court. I 
maintain that the “word” was a “saving” word, an “inevitable” 
word (if we are to believe that France has a soul at all), and that 
it marked the beginning of a new and purer order of things in the 
governance of the State. Mr. Howard’s poetic picture of France 
“dangling” her feet “perilously in mid air, sitting on the safety- 
valves of her freedom, with one eye upon the turnstiles of her 
trinket show” proclaims him to be among the “ boycottists,” and 
one of those “ superficial” persons (to use his own adjective) who see 
in the release of Captain Dreyfus nothing save a sop for intending 
patrons of the forthcoming Paris Exhibition. Can such a view of 
President Loubet’s motives be considered just, or decent, or even 
sane? 

Is it one of the functions of the just to contemn a righteous act 
because that act does not happen to carry with it a// that absolute 
Justice demands? Mr. Howard is for perfecting human institu- 
tions ina bound. He will have the uttermost scruple of “ Right” 
ornone. And the uttermost scruple of “ Right,” even in the small 
things of life, let alone the larger ones, takes a wonderful deal of 
getting—so much, indeed, that none of us really gets it. 

For the rest, while nobody supposes it desirable that State 
policy should be allowed to override justice for the individual, I 
doubt whether Mr. Howard will find many serious people willing 
to join issue with him in his opinion of a nation which, when all is 
said, is neither dead nor moribund. T. W BC. 
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ON THE BARBARY COAST—AS OTHERS SEE US 
Zo the Editor of THE OuUTLOOK 


A writer in the Révue Hebdomadaire of last Saturday makes 
some reflections on our tenure of Gibraltar and our designs on 
Morocco that are not uninteresting in the light of recent inter- 
change of compliments between the “lively Gaul” and ourselves. 

After differentiating in crisp fashion between the Anglomaniacs 
of his country who dress in English clothes and speak English 
slang—/es snods, he calls them—and the Anglophobes who ridicule 
everything English, he pays a warm tribute to the secret of 
Britain’s greatness, which can be learnt only by travel. “It has 
been our enemy ; it may be so again to-morrow, for the clouds are 
gathering even now ; but that is no reason for being unjust..... 
If, on the morrow of Fashoda the situation is still so strained, it is 
because we have clashed with England at many points in our com- 
mon desire to create an empire beyond seas.” 

M. Dry, the writer, then discusses the strength of Gibraltar, 
which he regards as impregnable. His wanderings in the galleries, 
his contemplation of the cannon and the neat piles of ball, impress 
him with the fact that all is in readiness, that action might start 
within a quarter of an hour. 

After repudiating the notion of Spain being permitted to occupy 
Tangier, a menace to the absolute freedom of the Straits, this 
intelligent Frenchman notes jealously our unostentatious strength 
in Morocco, our hold of the only telegraph on Moorish soil, our 
commercial supremacy down the coast, even to Mogador. 

“ Morocco,” he says, “is not merely the sick man, like Turkey 
—it is a dying man who neither seeks medical aid nor gets the 
offer of it.” 

He finds the French Legation at Tangier in worse condition 
than the Spanish (Spain has the finest in the town), and his re- 
marks are altogether welcome as a contrast to the pessimistic 
note struck by recent writers in this country when comparing 
French influence on the Barbary coast with our own. A. O. 


[We comment on the Anglo-French situation in our editorial 
this week.—ED.] 


**QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Noticing your quotation last week from Miss Honnor Morten’s 
book entitled “ Questions for Women,” I bought a copy, and have 
found it on the whole interesting reading ; but I am amazed to 
find that any woman holding a public position and claiming 
to speak with authority should display such astounding and 
culpable ignorance of one part of her subject—as is evident in 
every line of her remarks on girls’ boarding-schools, or rather on 
“ The Board 'ng-School,” for she assumes all to be alike. 

The writer seems never to have got beyond the traditions of sixty 
years ago, when Becky Sharp went to school on Chiswick Mall, and 
I venture to question whether she has any personal acquaintance 
whatever with the life or curriculum of a single boarding-school 
of good standing at the present day. It is safe to affirm no such 
school as she describes exists, or could possibly exist, at the end of 
the nineteenth century ; and throughout the length and breadth 
of England there are hundreds of boarding-schools for girls wher 
the education given is high in aim and broad in scope—where 
every attention is given to both physical and moral development, 
and where the girls are regularly coached in gymnastics, hockey, 
cricket, tennis, golf, &c., by one or other of the competent games 
mistresses now sent out by special training colleges. 

It is high time Miss Honnor Morten awoke to the fact that the 
“tight-laced, anzemic, husband-hunting schoolgirl” is no longer in 
existence, and would be promptly snuffed out by her companions 
of a robuster generation were she to reappear. 

Knowing, as I do, the real state of things from long practical 
experience, it seems to me that such an article is merely a burlesque 
or a slander—for which an ignorance which might easily have 
been remedied is no sort of excuse. 

As for the one “ prospectus ” which she quotes with approval, it 
is a synopsis of educational cant of the most objectionable form— 
and the sooner that sort of advertisement passes out of repute the 
better. E. H. Cox. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
ART CRITICS 


In England certain branches of criticism get themselves 
done as bestthey may. Music, especially, is sorely treated 
by the Press, and no more slipshod band 
is anywhere to be met with than its ac- 
credited appraisers. Painting and sculp- 
ture receive much the same treatment. The blame for 
this condition rests mainly with the editors. For ‘let 
impudence only shout with sufficient vigour, and room is 
made for it upon the spot. A person has only to enter the 
editorial office and declare himself a critic of either art, 
and cards and tickets will be surrendered. Somebody 
must attend to the business; the average editor is too 
occupied with politics and matters of first importance to 
hesitate over qualifications, and so the critic of art or 
music is generally enabled to constitute himself. The 
employ is a poor one, yet in default of a better it 
will do. There is, as a rule, no question of vocation, 
no prospect of a career; the whole thing is accepted 
as a stop-gap post, to be held against the coming 
of better times. Mild pity accompanies the holder; he 
and his recognise the futility of his occupation, the 
levity of it, and yet such reports as he may bring are 
part of the convention. Every self-respecting sheet fills 
stray corners with these notices, and so the critic of art 
and music has come into being. The work is not coveted, 
the pay is desperately poor, the pickings blank, and not 
even a dress suit is in the outfit. 

To prove the truth of our assertions, let any reader 
of these lines, no matter how ignobly equipped, present 
himself at the office of a newly-founded journal, declare 
his readiness to furnish criticisms of either art or music, 
and, as a way out of a certain difficulty, he will promptly 
be furnished with all needed authority and despatched on 
his mission. Of course he must be glib and easy as to 
terms, but, given the assurance, we are prepared to vouch 
for a victim in the average editor. 


The Busy 
Editor 


Having arrived so far, we are reminded of Mr. Frank 
Harris and the Saturday Review of his day. Here was 
art-criticism unfoisted, a musical adven- 
ture each week that held ideas—the best 
in the market. The Pall Mall Gasette, 
too, has its R. A. M.S. ; the Dome,a Mr. Holmes. Well, 
the editors herein concerned are worthy of their contribu- 
tors. The first arrival is not turned loose on gallery or 
concert room; but a man with taste no whit inferior to 
business capacity is there to make selection. The true 
critic has at last found opportunity. And here is the 
root of the matter. The same processes that lead to 
sound writing on politics and finance will produce 
like results if extended to art and music. With- 
out this extension you are harbouring a bore, com- 
mitting a daily or weekly offence, your sheet becomes a 
grinning inconsistency, is dishonoured, made ludicrous by 
the rubbish in the corner. You are lending your name 
and approval to articles that offend the principles they lay 
down, that preach harmony and are themselves inhar- 
monious, that advocate form and are themselves formless, 
that rant of nature and are themselves unnatural, that tell 
of ease and are themselves laboured, that mouth of in- 
spiration and are hollow as an echo. Enough of this 
emptiness, for there are pleasanter spectacles. 


The Busier 
Editor 
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Among the legacies that Mr. Cust left to his successors 
on the Pall Mall Gasette the most valuable is the critic 
RAMS. whose name appears on the title-page of 
the monograph, ‘‘ Velasquez,” * which 
Dr. Williamson has just added to his ‘‘Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture” series (Bell. 5s.) To write on 
Velasquez, with a full consciousness of that master’s 
unique career, is in itself a hardy undertaking : to produce 
a study worthy of the subject is to emerge from journalism 
and take rank among the critics. Mr. R. A. M. Steven- 
son performed this feat a few years back, at a time when 
THE OUTLOOK was non-existent, and therefore in no state 
to appraise the value of his labours. Fortunately Messrs, 
Bell & Sons have now given us opportunity to add our 
estimate to the rest. We have re-read the old pages with 
the old appreciation. 

When R. A. M. S. set about this work the theory and 
truth of Impressionism were unstated; stated, indeed, 
in abrupt passages impatiently streaking the warlike 
essays of its first adherents, but with the gravity and 
weight of a sustained argument nowhere. Here was an 
opportunity, the most important in British art annals since 
Mr. Ruskin’s rally of the fifties. With a quiet that made 
for appeasement, a conviction and force, a lucidity and 
reasonableness rare enough in exposition, Mr. Stevenson 
seized this opportunity, and irresistibly affirming that 
which only needed a clear demonstration to win ad- 
herence, raised Impressionism from the barren ground 
of controversy to the foremost place. The means by which 
he gained his end, stated his faith, were characteristic. 
Instead of championing Manet, Whistler, Sisley, Barbizon, 
and the whole welter, he stepped gracefully backwards 
into the calm of a distant century. The greatest Roman 
of them all dwelt there, the fountainhead, the classic 
instance. In interpreting Velasquez he would vindicate 
those who had recognised the one direction in which art 
could progress, and additionally there would be the sub- 
jective gratification of wrestling with the wizard, the 
master of masters, he who, like the Princess in the Brier 
Rose legend, had returned to life after dim centuries of 
slumber. 


The spell that Velasquez throws has a lifelong potency. 
His is the last temple of all zsthetic pilgrimage, reached 
only after much traffic with the heathen. 
Late you get there. The masters of your 
youth have had their say; you have 
learnt to love the vasty Rembrandt when suddenly beside 
him arises this new figure to hold you to the end. You 
may escape—in all likelihood some half-way shrine is all 
your desire—but then you will have known but the bare 
half, the neat fringe of distinction. Odious word distinction, 
now that criticism has made it over to the prig, but let it 
stand, for, Velasquez has made it beautiful. The note and 
feeling of his art, the body and soul of it, its perpetual charm 
and sway are summed up in this word distinction. His 
life, to compare it with that of a modern, with Millais, on 
whom we likewise hold a recent monograph,* has a quality 
denied to this century. There is no annual unloading at 
the doors of Burlington House, no pack of critics to 
vapour, no press for them to vapour in, no town and 
country mansion depending on his brush; there are no 
dealers to tempt with lavish cheques, no Graphic, or 


The Master of 
Distinction 


* « Velasquez.” By R. A, M. Stevenson. (London : Geo. Bell & Sons. 55.) 
‘Sir John Everett Millais: His Art and Influence.” By A, L, Baldry. (Lon- 
don : Geo. Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d.) 
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Illustrated News, or soap-mongers to provide with 
coloured plates, and no Mr. Lys Baldrys to chronicle 
all these things industriously, in a somewhat sterile 
prose and in a somewhat sterile manner. Instead, 
Velasquez is early appointed to a place in the royal 
household. Philip IV., his patron, to quote Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘‘seems to have been naturally kind, genial, 
and affable, and to have divided his leisure between the 
hunting-field and Velasquez’s studio. The two, artist and 
king, grew old together, with like interests in horses, 
dogs, and painting.” Twice was Velasquez given leave 
to visit Italy, but the rest was the security of the 
Royal Palace, no publicity, no great praise, no great 
rewards. But instead, peace and the power to pursue his 
calling without vulgar distraction. No wonder, then, that 
it is the distinction, the absolute purity of motive and 
execution that are foremost in our estimate of him. 

All this Mr. Stevenson has set out and infinitely 
more, stating his case with much of the quiet dignity, the 
fine gravity of his subject ; displaying a literary gift equal 
to the matter he would demonstrate, a penetration that 
needed no device of catalogue or artifice to show it the 
way. And, further than Velasquez, he has made clear the 
evolutionary stages that have led to our living Impres- 
sionism, has put a Whistler in his place, and rebuked the 
truculent swagger of a George Moore. And thus art- 
criticism, as we said in our opening paragraph, gets itself 
done somehow. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, thedgley, near Paternoster Row 
October 6, 1899. 


MY DEAR FANNY,—Among those that manufacture sensations 
Beatrice Heron-Maxwell is conspicuous for ingenuity and alert- 
ness. These are not very high qualities, but they are enough to 
render Zhe Adventures of a Lady Pearl-Broker (The New Century 
Press. 2s. 6d.) bright reading. Mrs. Delamere was a widow, 
and, in taking up the trade of negotiating the sale of jewels of 
fabulous value she exposed herself to great risks. Once, indeed, 
there was an attempt to capture her and transport her to Kabalpur 
to act as companion to a kidnapped Englishwoman : but she 
escaped, and lived to marry a millionaire whose property she 
saved from the depredations of an unscrupulous secretary. And so 
we arrive at the happy ending inseparable from all such adventures 
by land and sea. 

We tread on the firmer ground of realistic narrative in A Day 
in my Clerical Life (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net). The Rev. R. E. Veagh, 
as he styles himself, is a satirist. Of his first curacy he writes : 
“The only girls in the parish were of the ‘ me-and-another-young- 
lady’ order.” In his second curacy he was advised, when helping 
the girls to nail up decorations in the church for the Harvest 
Festival, to hit his thumb occasionally by mistake. “Girls are 
full of sympathy,” said his vicar, “and value opportunities for 
giving it vent.” The ostensible cause of the book was a sneer to 
the effect the vicar did no work on weekdays and next to none on 
Sunday. Hence the statement of the affairs of a day that began 
at 6 A.M. and closed at 11.30 P.M. Unquestionably in this bright 
and thoughtful book Mr. Veagh demonstrates that, what with a 
lazy, boastful curate, a timid and shirking district visitor, it needed 
a lot of tact and grind on his part to obtain good results during 
one period of his career. He has no atom of affectation, and 
freely admits “ Mondayishness” as a feeling to which clergymen 
are liable to surrender as well as other folk. That must have 
been a dramatic moment when his daughter accused the curate, 
who upbraided her for rejecting him, of hardly ever doing “a 
Stroke of work,” whereas, wrote the accused, “1 doubt if there is 
one curate in ten, ay, in a hundred, works as hard, or, at any rate, 
harder than I do.” “He's right there, I fear,” comments our 
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cynical vicar, whom experience has taught the ways of wisdom, to 
say nothing of moderation. 

To make a sudden transition (dear to women, who will talk of 
Dreyfus and drugget in the same breath), a book not without 
thrills of a kind is Cookery for Two (and more), by Ellis Peyton 
(W. R. Russell & Co. 2s. 6d.). I like the book. It appeals to 
the woman who has only a sovereign per week to keep house on 
for herself and her husband. It was surely such a book that 
Omar meant to ask for when he mentioned in his requisition “A 
Book of Verses underneath a Bough.” It would have taught him 
to make a “laid pudding” with his loaf of bread. Here is really 
sound advice for the young housekeeper, and recipes galore. The 
probable cost is given in each case, and sometimes a remark on 
the personal appearance and flavour of the delicacy in question— 
e.g. Gurnet—“ hideous,” “delicious.” Hasty pudding costs 3}d. 
and contains golden syrup. I now understand why Jack the 
Giant-Killer employed an artificial stomach when he partook of 
that dish with Blunderbore or another. A good corrective for the 
gormandising spirit induced by recipes is a chapter in Mrs. C. 
Earle’s More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden (Smith, Elder. 
75. 6d.), which is just the sort of desultory book for dipping into 
when people are talking tediously around you, and it is idle to 
attempt to study or to master a “plot.” It is, in short, a book for 
“the family circle.” Mrs. Earle was once a martyr to rheumatism, 
but gave up animal food in accordance with the Kuehne cure, 
and was greatly the better for it. Whenever she feels twinges she 
immediately diminishes the quantity of what she eats. Over- 
eating is the vice of the indolent and lethargic, and of that plain- 
ness which has no classic outlines to lose. This “ Pot-Pourri” 
is, it must be said, vastly instructive on a variety of other subjects, 
kissing for one, on which I find Mrs, Earle holds views at once 
liberal and sedate. A pleasant old-world feeling came over me as 
I read a letter from her father to her mother before they were 
married. It is written in 1834, and he advises his sweetheart 
exhaustively on her reading. He classes Wordsworth’s poetry 
with the work which he can bear to read over and over again. 
“‘ Pray read the ‘ Ruth,’ the ‘ Laodamia,’ the ‘Ode to Duty,’ ‘ Lines 
written near Tintern Abbey’ (I know nothing more beautiful than 
this), the ‘Cumberland Beggar,’ and a little poem ... . in which 
there are some lines beginning, ‘The man whose eye is ever on 
himself doth look on one the least of Nature’s works.’” Well, 
Fanny, you might do worse than let that faded letter send you to 
the verse of him “that uttered nothing base.” For the rest, this 
admirably indexed volume has a touch of the poetic temperament 
of the writer, as well as the reflection of a wide reading. 

It would be far from me to scorn “ the trivial trite tune that a 
man may make in his youth,” or a lady may make in hers, but I 
do think it is a pity that a vehicle for publication should be found 
of such a volume as Light and Darkness, and other Poems, by 
Jane Oesterreicher (Bickers & Son). Listen to this : 


“ The cry for mercy—rising up, 
When overflows each bitter cup ; 
The call for justice—both are heard, 
And later—will be answered !” 


It will not do; and the volume will not do. There are verses that 
scan, and there is warm human feeling both in those that scan and 
those that do not. The author would seem to have seen the Alps 
and to have imagined the squalor of garrets, but she has no 
language, no originality, no art. You blush, Fanny ; neither have 
you, but happily you only write in albums. 

Women are fond of allegory, and you will find some satis- 
faction, I think, in What came to Me in the Silence, by A. E. S. 
(T. Burleigh. 1s.). In the striking idea that it is finer to brave 
the mud for the sake of others and lose one’s whiteness than to 
be stainless and without use, A. E.S. has, alas! been preceded 
by Lady Dilke, while in the equally striking idea that a pious soul 
abiding with limbs inert may outstrip the pilgrims to the Temple 
at Jerusalem he (or she) has been preceded by Tolstoi. Yet the 
writer shows dignity and that she has penetrated a little into the 
spiritual meaning of pain. 

Ever allegorically yours, 
B. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 


A POPULAR NOVELIST: SIR WALTER BESANT 


“ The Orange Girl.” By Sir Walter Besant. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 6s. 


THE word popular applied to a writer to-day carries just the right 
shade of suspicion in its ring of praise. It implies either the 
writer’s pre-eminence, by a gift pleasing to all men, or else that he 
embodies in himself those characteristic limitations, outlook, and 
mental horizons of the special crowd he pleases. To please a 
crowd ! by reflecting back to it its ideas, its tastes, its prejudices? 
or to please a crowd by throwing into its mind new conceptions of 
its own life? What a difference between these two kinds of 
popularity! It is the difference between undeniable talent and 
genius; it is the difference between Sir Walter Besant and his 
master Dickens. And as genius is at every time very rare, we 
find that in the case of ninety-nine out of a hundred novelists the 
term popular means that the works are destined to a speedy death ; 
they are popular because they introduce nothing new to the 
crowd which loves to have its own conclusions popularly set forth 
in a series of pretty pictures and bound up in gilt-edged volumes 
to be laid on the sitting-room table. Sir Walter Besant’s last 
novel, “The Orange Girl,” comes before us in gilt-edged form, 
with six pretty pictures, handsomely bound, and we may 
say at once that it is very respectably written, that it is 
pleasing in many ways, that the golden atmosphere of its 
authors hazy optimism is its artistic note—so golden, so hazy, 
indeed, as to produce almost an original effect—and yet, and 
yet the whole book is like a pier glass, reflecting nothing but 
the average mind of the average middle-class man now around 
us. Do our readers understand? It is because we cannot 
find anything original in Sir Walter Besant’s mind (save his ex- 
cessive optimism) that we must class him strictly with those third- 
class popular authors who work hard at amusing, instructing, and 
teaching their age, and then fall straightway into the dust, it is 
because they themselves are altogether the work of their age, and 
have struck nothing ow¢ of it, and have added nothing Zo it. 
Let us glance for a moment at the characteristics of the book. 
“The Orange Girl” is a story of eighteenth-century London. 
We find in it scenes of prison life in the King’s Bench and New- 
gate, scenes of mercantile London, scenes of low life in the thieves’ 
taverns, scenes of gay life at the Assembly Rooms in Soho, and 
finally scenes in the plantation of Virginia. Documents for a 
reconstruction of eighteenth-century London are, of course, inex- 
haustible. Sir Walter Besant has used his thorough knowledge of 
the period to the best advantage. His style reproduces pretty ac- 
curately the tone in manners, language, and deportment, and 
even his own Victorian moralising has been adapted by him to 
re-echo the love of sententiousness general in Eighteenth Century 
society. So far so good. We say nothing of the story, save 
that it is bad, or of the plot, save that it is clumsy, and is so 
facile in arrangement as to spoil the reader’s interest. We pass 
over, also, Sir Walter Besant’s conception of his villains: they 
are ludicrously ineffectual, and they jerk out carefully-thought- 
out words of villainy and villainous actions as some wooden 
dolls jerk out arms by means of wires. We do not wish to 
quarrel either with “ The Orange Girl” herself. Though she is 
the most incredible of heroines, and is always appearing and 
disappearing through the author’s trapdoors in order to marry 
madly, or succour the virtuous and confound the guilty, still she is 
a living figure, the only live person in the book. Sir Walter 
really believes in her and loves her, and, curious as it may seem, 
among the painted wooden figures of the book, cunningly set up by 
the aid of documents, and set a-going by a popular veteran’s arts, 
Jenny, the Orange Girl, actually moves and breathes, simply because 
she is the incarnation of her creator's simple depths of goodness, 
and of his fundamentally good heart. We do not specially quarrel, 
therefore, with the style or plot, or literary construction of the 
book. So far as industry and good-nature go, so far as a cheerful 
and hazy atmosphere of optimism will take one, Sir Walter Besant’s 
work is entitled to the most open recognition. It is precisely 
because these qualities do not take him outside the magic circle of 
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the dominating middle-class mind of to-day that we cannot call him 
a creator, that we must rank him among the reflectors of our 
civilisation, our bourgeois creeds of life, and all the complacencies 
of our existence. It is because Sir Walter Besant’s optimism in 
itself leads to such an unconscious falsification of life that he is 
such a popular artist. We say falsification deliberately. It is the 
man’s temperament that makes his historical novels (as, for 
example, “ Dorothy Forster”) a mere collection of Historical pro. 
perties pervaded always by the same Victorian tone. Each age, 
nay, each generation of men, has its own peculiar attitude to life, 
Look at Miss Burney’s tone, look at Miss Austen’s tone, look at 
Mrs. Trollope’s tone, and at George Eliot’s and Mrs, Humphry 
Ward’s tone: there you have five distinct attitudes to life in the 
five generations from 1780 to 1880. But Sir Walter has one and 
the same tone for “All Sorts and Conditions of Men” and for 
“Dorothy Forster.” Of course the stuffing and furniture are 
different, but the idea is Victorian. 

Again, in “ The Orange Girl,” take the effect left on the reader’s 
mind by the prison scenes. Here is a tale largely of low life, of 
life trodden underfoot, bemired and besmirched, a tale that 
is largely given up to describing the unfortunate, the poor in 
spirit, the floating human wretchedness of eighteenth-century 
London. Yet the effect is as gay and cheerful as a new, fresh, 
bright Christmas card! Here isa tale of a poor man torn from 
his wife and kept for months in prison, feeling infinite pity for the 
sufferings of the degraded around him ; and the whole thing 
strikes the reader like a wet picnic in the woods of Bushey. 
There is no reality in the wretchedness described, because Sir 
Walter always closes his eyes mentally when he comes in contact 
with the darkness of life, much as the average Briton fumbles in 
his pocket for a penny to get rid of the uncomfortable beggar. 
Everything really tragic, ironic, dark, pitiable, is glossed over, 
waived off, or kept away down the wind in “ The Orange Girl” 
till the reality of suffering, and even of sensation, affects the 
reader no more than an old-fashioned panorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo. No nerve is touched by the book. Yet take up one 
drawing, one drawing only, of Hogarth’s scenes of eighteenth- 
century London, and before that master’s realism all the pretty, 
pretty pictures and kindly, kindly moralisings of the philanthropic 
Sir Walter’s pictures (that are intended to instruct us all in histo- 
rical truth) fade utterly out of the mind, and are seen for what 
they are—namely, popular perversions to suit the taste of the 
sitting-room, to please the mental palate of a “suburban” folk. Of 
course, if this be art, if this be the famed historical novel, Sir 
Walter has not done badly. He may urge that all ancient lights 
are not the lights of realism ; that, though Hogarth is true to life, 
still he, Sir Walter, has aimed rather at reproducing the citizen’s 
cheerfulness and giving the rounded optimism of a full-stomached 
Pepys. But the plea will not hold good. Sir Walter always pro- 
duces the effect on us of a writer who is never willing to look 
realities in the face, through the fear of life not conforming to his 
standards comfortable or standards idealistic. And this is the 
characteristic mental standpoint of our middle classes. By its aid 
you may get a pretty-pretty picture of life. And by its aid you 
may get unending successions of Sir Walters as popular novelists. 
But from it are you likely to get good art? No. 


SCOTS: GREAT AND SMALL 


“King Robert the Bruce.” By A. F. Murison. 

“ Pollok and Aytoun.” By Rosaline Masson. 

“James Frederick Ferrier.” By E. S. Haldane. Oliphant: 
Edinburgh. 


Or these three numbers of the “ Famous Scots Series,” the first is 
by far the most important. It is a thorough, solid piece of work 
from original sources, written in an impartial and judicial spirit, 
and giving a true idea of what man Robert the Bruce in truth was. 
Mr. Murison is no blind hero-worshipper ; he ruthlessly dispels 
the sentimental mists which hang round King Robert. He will 
scarcely allow him the sacred name of patriot. Norman by race, 
English by breeding, his early efforts to obtain the Scottish crown 
were inspired by mere selfish ambition. His continual vacillations 
between one cause and the other are consistent only when we 
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remember his persistent self-seeking. True, the murder of the 
Red Comyn at Dumfries changed all that. Mr. Murison proves it 
to have been but an accident, yet it had issues as far-reaching as 
the other great murder of Scottish history, that of Darnley; 
Bruce was now (malgré /ui) a patriot king. He rose to the occa- 
gion, a long succession of terrible calamities changed the time- 
server into the hero, and so finally he wins the name of patriot. 
Yet how small he looks beside Wallace, how true the national 
instinct that has placed freedom’s martyr before freedom’s scholar, 
however well and fruitfully he learned his lesson ! 

Mr. Murison has some shrewd thrusts at preconceived opinions. 
Much legend is blown to the winds. He does not think it worth 
while even to mention the entertaining legend of the spider. He 
is not quite satisfied with the authenticity of the chivalrous story 
of the poor washerwoman, and so with much else. Where all is good 
his account of Bannockburn is of particular excellence ; nowhere 
else shall you find so lucid and accurate a narrative of that famous 
victory. Here again he sets right misconceptions ; the fight with De 
Bohun was no reckless adventure, but a carefully calculated stroke 
of genius. He demolishes the legend of Randolph’s carelessness ; 
that able general attacked the English horsemen “at the narrow 
neck between St. Ninian’s and the Forth ”—that is, at the one and 
only place where he could strike with deadly effect. That Bruce 
accused him of remissness, stating that “a rose had fallen from his 
chaplet,” is a mere piece of monkish imagination. King Robert was 
not given to such fantastic similes, nor were his lieutenants liable to 
such errors. What able men those lieutenants were! Edward 
Bruce, the Rupert of the North; the good Sir James, faithful to 
the death ; Randolph himself, /¢émus Scotorum—what king was 
ever better served? There is one fault to find with this little work, 
it is too condensed. Why should Mr. Murison’s labours be 
restricted by the iron bonds of a series? One would gladly hear 
kim more at length on this critical period of Scottish history. 

The other two volumes must be dismissed with a word, though 
both are careful and accurate summaries. Ferrier was rather an 
interesting personality than a great philosopher, and Aytoun is not 
particularly interesting from any point of view. He had a pretty 
vein of satire—at least the men of his time thought so, but his 
jokes fall flat now, and his best poetry is but pinchbeck. The 
sentimental Jacobitism of most of it rings cracked and false. On 
the other hand, the story of Pollok and his well-nigh forgotten 
“Course of Time” is one of tragic intensity. A real human wail 
sounds through it all, however strange the accent. The Covenanter 
is, after all, more genuine and finer stuff for literature than the 
Cavalier, despite the latter’s inordinate braveries. 


A NEW SINGER 


“ Roses and Rue.” By Alice Furlong. London: Elkin Mathews. 
25. 6d. net. 


Miss FURLONG’S book—it is her first—has the wholesome virtues 
of simplicity and sincerity. With the simplicity, too, there is 
united a tender distinction. Dealing again and again with the 
moods and feelings—longing, regret, death, remembrance, pity, 
love forlorn—common to the thousand natural souls that have lost 
and suffered, it is yet keen with personality. It is not a little book 
of sympathetic voices and poignant wandering cries; it is, so to 
Speak, a woman’s life, a life ruthful and real to us. In nearly all 
the cries and trills there is the intimate sense of the one per- 
sonality, telling honestly, whether joyously or sadly, of real moods 
and happenings, either in her world or in her soul. Inlook and 
outlook are natural. Old times, present sorrows, a spirit exalted 
in the promise or flush of Nature, tributes to birds and skies, 
thoughts of folk in far lands, a churchyard vigil, a rendering of an 
Irish legend—they all follow naturally as concerns of the same 
sympathetic mind and temperament. The singer’s own memories 
are often sad, but in the song is only a softened sadness ; the 
delicacy of the expression marking these general notes particular]y. 

The song touches two worlds. The Irish peasant mother is 


‘desolate in her cabin, remembering her far-off children. The 


turf-smoke gathers in a mist, 


“A blue-grey, delicate mist, with a fragrant odour.” 
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And to the end— 


“ The heart of an Irish mother ! 
It is as true as God, 
And as sorrowful as Christ !” 


On All Souls’ Night a young maid calls on her dead in a lonely 
graveyard— 
“QO I fear these things ! 
And mine ears do hark 
Rustle of phantom wings, 
Passing by on the dark !” 


But Nature is still mother of raptures :— 


‘** The chaffinch is God’s little page. 
O joyant vassalage ! 
‘Your Will! Your Will!’ he saith the whole day long, 
In sweet monotonous song. 
Poised on the window-sills of outmost leaves 
He watches where the tremulous sunlight weaves 
Its golden webbing over the palpitant grass.” 


‘*BUT I RUN ON FOR EVER” 
“ Giles Ingilby.” By W. E. Norris. 


DR. JOHNSON once described a certain type of poem which a 
man might write for ever if only he “abandoned his mind to it.” 
This withering pronouncement is true enough of much of the 
amiable work of Mr. W. E. Norris, but true with a saving difference. 
There is no reason why Mr. Norris should not go on writing 
‘‘ Giles Ingilbys”’ for ever, but there are many reasons why other 
novelists should not. A man has abandoned his mind to stories 
in this genre, and will run on in it ad infinitum, but not amy man 
may hope successfully to do the same thing. Easy, easy seems 
this pleasant rippling manner—until you look closely into it. 
Then it is seen that the style is exceeding easy and elegant; that 
the characters, if not stupendous, are happily and artfully con- 
trived ; that the stories of Mr. Norris, for all they seem so simple 
and artless, are in achievement cunning and conscious art, in 
which the art—most rare of gifts—is most adroitly concealed. 
We could wish sometimes that Mr. Norris would try something 
more difficult, would not invariably content him with this pleasant 
manner which has grown so easily to him. But we gratefully 
acknowledge the skill, the ease, the good breeding with which he 
turns out these eminently readable offspring. 

That said, it can do no one any harm to hint that “Giles Ingilby ” 
is not very much to our mind. It is all pleasant, and easy, and 
gentlemanlike ; flamboyant young men who talk loudly about art 
and life may not deride it, because it must be plain to them that 
Mr. Norris writes a good deal better than they do, and may even 
know rather more about life. But if they say—these reckless 
young persons—that Mr. Norris seems to write of set purpose (as 
Mr. Henley said of his Master) for them that go downto the West 
in broughams, it is not easy to gainsay them. Our Mr. Norris 
does want universal ideas, and is rather given to fobbing us off 
with the view that is good enough for his particular audience. 


London: Methuen. 6s. 


We would resent it less in a less accomplished author. On p. 35 
behold the maid Kezia :— 
“¢They’m off to furrin parts again,’ Kezia told him. ‘ Neglect- 


ing their dooties, I calls it, and flingin’ away money upon frog- 
eatin’ Frenchmen as should be helpin’ to keep true Britons alive 
here to Kingsferry.’” 

And so on, and so on. Youcan hear Mr. Norris, dapper gentle- 
man, tittering gently even as he sets this down. It will do for 
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the drawing-rooms and the box from Mudie’s. But who knows 
better than Mr. Norris that Kezia is not really observed, any more 
than is the ship’s chaplain on board the Cape liner (p. 274) when 
there are no “ship’s chaplains” on Cape liners; or Lottie, the 
hero’s quasi-stepmother, who is good-hearted but not convincing, 
or the hero’s literary struggles, which are merely incredible? You 
do not believe that Giles Ingilby is “(a writer whom all the world 
reads and admires ;” you do not believe in the rich uncle in the 
City, or in “the permanent staff of the Metropolitan Review,” a 
weekly journal wherein to have your things accepted is to be 
placed above want. 

The fact is that Mr. Norris still sees the world on pretty 
much the lines of Mr. Thackeray’s more limited observations ; 
the world has moved on, but Mr. Norris’ eyes are still on the 
old spot. It isa pity, for he is very well able to observe when he 
pleases ; and his neat style, the gift he has of making ordinary men 
and ladies converse “as sich,” and several revivifying passages in 
this very Giles remind us, if there were any need that we should 
be so reminded, that in Mr. Norris the qualities of an artist are 
vainly lavished upon the too facile spinner of drawing-room fiction. 
For us at least Giles Ingilby and Co. are null. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. STEAD, we understand, was moved to send a copy of his 
brochure, “Shall I Slay my Brother Boer?” to two London 
editors. One reply ran somewhat thus :— 


“ DEAR MR. STEAD, 
“What, in Heaven’s name, have I to do with your family 
affairs ? 
“Yours sincerely, ———.” 
And the other :— 


“ My DEAR SIR, 
“ By all means—if he insists upon it. 


“ Yours faithfully, ———.” 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecky follows the old literary method with his 
books ; that is, he says nothing of them until they are almost ready 
to come out. The announcement of his new work, “ The Map of 
Life,” was a surprise even to those people who think they know 
everything that is going on in the literary world. It is not a bad 
old fashion this reticence, as may be judged since writers like Mr. 
Morley and Sir George Trevelyan also observe it. However, the 
point is that Mr. Lecky’s book will be out almost at once—it is 
now going through the press. It isa long book, and may be de- 
scribed as Mr. Lecky’s philosophy on the conduct of life. Within 
seventeen chapters he reviews pretty well all the considerations 
which influence a life one way or another. He is even old-fashioned 
enough to remark upon the value of good society in cultivating 
what is best in human nature. As might be expected, the work is 
being brought out in America as well as here. On both sides of 
the Atlantic it is sure ofa large sale, for Mr. Lecky endures. 


Mr. Edward Martyn’s play, “The Heather Field,” is about to 
be performed under the auspices of the Independent Theatre in 
New York. On the Continent, too, considerable interest is being 
felt in its fortunes ; it has been translated into German, and this 
winter will come before audiences in Berlin, Vienna, and Breslau. 
Far hence when the London stage is again in touch with life and 
literature, Mr. Martyn may—but the imagination shrinks from the 
strain which the thought of such a revolution implies. Keeping 
to the present, it may be noted that Mr. Martyn has written a new 


play, a comedy, which will be produced by the Irish Literary 
Theatre in February. 


Only the other day it was our painful duty to record the death 
of Mr. George Andrew Spottiswoode. We have this week to note 
the death of another partner in the printing firm of Spottiswoode & 
Co. Mr. Cholmeley Austen Leigh died on Saturday last, aged 
seventy, from a paralytic stroke, after two years of suffering. In 
many respects Mr. Austen Leigh was a man of mark, quite apart 
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from his share in a business which he and his colleagues made pre- 
eminent. The son of the Vicar of Bray (the Rev. James Edward 
Austen Leigh), who was also the great-nephew of Jane Austen, 
the novelist, and her biographer, would have belied all belief in 
heredity had he been other than a man of mark. In the first 
place, Austen Leigh was a writer of rank: when the Saturday 
Review was at the height of its fame Austen Leigh’s writings in 
the rival London Review were no small matter to Mr. Beresford 
Hope and his co-operators in the Saturday, despite its seemingly 
unassailable position. But Mr. Austen Leigh was also a Fellow 
of his College, Trinity College, Oxford ; he was in his day one of 
the best horsemen in Berkshire, and he was a great cricketer, 
and took an effective, though quiet, part in philanthropic effort, 
And those who had dealings with him in every capacity pay his 
memory this highest tribute—he was a just man. In 1864 Mr, 
Austen Leigh married the eldest daughter of the Dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, and his 
son, Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, is now a partner in the firm of 
Spottiswoode & Co. 


Somebody ought to write an essay on the sixpenny novel— 
meaning the reprint in paper covers of stories that have previously 
attained fame. It is a curious product, a thing with moods, pecu- 
liarities. Two months ago, when we were sweltering in the heat 
of summer, booksellers had hardly any trade except in the six- 
penny book. Now, when the chill of autumn is here, that form of 
literature has almost withered out—the blight is very sudden 
Nevertheless, booksellers all over London testify to it, and ask 
themselves if we have two reading publics—a summer one and a 
winter one! It almost looks like it ; yet it must be remembered 
that a score of years ago the sixpenny book had a great reign for 
a time, and then also went out. Some people who read this may 
have copies of the square sixpenny book in which Lady Brassey’s 
“ Voyage of the Swubeam”" was given to the larger public. To- 
day the reprint is smaller in area and greater in its number of 
pages. It is more acceptable altogether, thanks chiefly to the 
cheapening of paper. 


A writer in Blackhwood’s is in his element this month, on the 
serio-comic question of “ Fashions in Fiction.” True, there is a 
touch of noble savagery in the playfulness with which he treats 
Mr. Boothby’s “hot cakes,” and Mr. Silas Hocking’s immortal 
pronouncement on the difference between himself and Mr. 
Meredith ; and a serener hilarity, a more blithesome holiday of the 
mind, seems essential for the fit treatment of these diverting 
themes. As regards the graver portions of his pronouncement, 
this sarcast forgets one thing. Public taste in fiction, ard the 
tactics of “ popular” novelists, are not inspiring themes for con- 
templation, but the multitude of reviewers (lightly called critics) 
have done little or nothing to elevate taste, or to keep the claims 
of literature to the front in an age of book-making. In literary 
gravity, outlook, style, they have not seemed much better on the 
whole than the crowd—or the novelists. Cannot Mr. Blackwood 
command a gentle epistle for their benefit? 


Mr. A. F. Major and Mr. E. E. Speight maintain that their 
little volume, ‘ Stories from the Northern Sagas,” presents “a cheap 
and readily acquired means of acquaintance with those old Northern 
tales which, to use the words of the late William Morris, should 
be to all our race what the Tale of Troy was to the Greeks.” 
Instead of “ acquaintance ” with the tales, we would say rather an 
interesting taste of them. It is absolutely impossible to understand 
the appeal of the great sagas by a few selected pages from a series 
of a dozen or more of them. The sagaman at his best was an 
excellent story-teller, and knit part to part in his recital with clear 
and definite art ; thus the reader of quotations is almost as one who 
has missed the beginning of an admirable (and artistically 
recounted) anecdote, and cannot wait for the end. The present 
collection, however, should do good, and send new readers to the 
larger works of William Morris and Magnusson, Professor York 
Powell, Sir E. W. Dasent, and others. 


In “ The Story of Catullus ” (Duckworth), by Hugh Macnaghten, 
another scholarly tribute has been rendered to the “tenderest of 
[Continued on page 316. 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S NEW BOOKS, 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


A Book of Twenty-three Essays by various Authors on Social, Personal, and 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Han», with a 
Preface by the Rev. CHarLes Gore, M.A., D.D. 

Among the Contributors are :—Canons Barnett and Scorr-Hottanp ; Arch- 
deacon Witson ; Revs. Dr. Fry, Dr. Morrison, ATKINSON, BAYNE, CARTER, 
Licey, Powe.t, Rasupar.; Hon. W. Reeves; Messrs. TuEovoRE Dopp, 
Laurence Gomme, J. Hosson, G. W. E. Russet.; Mrs. R. C. PHILLIMoRE ; 
Misses AL1cE Busk, Eruet Porta, and Mona Witson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
528 pages, 6s, net. [Hust out. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


A New Prose Translation. With Essays, Literary and Mythological, by ANDREW 
Lanc. Illustrated with 7 Photogravure Plates, and 7 Half-tone subjects from 
old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo. 272 pages, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. | 


By Jane Austen. With 62 Illustrations by Carts HAMMonp», and an Introduc- 
tion by JoserH Jacons, and a Cover designed by Turnayne. Crown 8vo. 420 
pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. [Sust out. 





The Book of the Art of 


CENNINO CENINI. 


A Handbook for Artists, newly Translated, with copious Disquisitions, Notes, 
and Additional Technical Information. By CuristiAxna J. HERRINGHAM. 
Crown $vo. cloth, about 320 pages, 6s. net. [Fust out. 


ANITA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Wiit1AM MERRYVALE. Royal 16mo. cloth, 5s. net. [Fust out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


By Cuartrs Reape. A New Edition, with 74 Illustrations, besides Initials and 
Cover, by HuGH THomson, and an Introduction by Austin Donson, Crown 
8vo. 400 pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 

There will be 200 Special Copies on Arnold's Hand-made Paper. Super 
Royal 8vo. 308. net. [Zn October. 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 


Rendered into English by JoserH Jacons, with an Introduction. Also 20 
Full-page Designs, Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by Byam 
Suaw. Pott gto, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Jn October. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. Basit Worsrotp, Author of “ The Principles of Criticism,” ‘‘ The Valley 
of Light,” &c. 

With 4 Illustrations in Colour, and 20 Full-page and 70 Text Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 352 pages, extra 
fep. gto. 25s, net. 

The object of this work is to represent the physical and social characteristics 
of Egypt in connection with the work of political reorganisation and industrial 
development that is now in progress. (/n October. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF 
BEAUTY. 


A French View of Ruskin. By R. pE LA SizERANNE. Translated iby Lady 
Gattoway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 320 pages, 5s. net. [In October. 


ON THE OLD ROAD: 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. Small 
Complete Edition in Three Volumes. Cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. 


PRETERITA : ee 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 
A New Small Edition Complete in Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
5s. each net ; roan gilt, 7s, 6d. each net. 
Volume I., 1819-1839 and Volume II., 1839-1840, now ready. 
i Volume III. —Containing Chapters I. to 1V., together “an Parts I, and II. of 
Dilecta” and a THIRD hitherto unpublished 'P art, in addition to a comprehen- 
sive and elaborate Index to the whole work, and a plate ‘‘ The Grand Chartreuse” 


from a drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1850-1864. [/n November. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SOCIALISM : ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM. By Gustave LE 


Bon, Author of ‘‘ The Crowd,” &c. Cloth, 16s. 
A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. Edited, and 


with an Account of his Last Climb, by May Norman-Nerupa. Profusely 
Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 





Just out, cloth, 6s. 


THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
By MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S. 


** An excellent book.”—South Africa. 
‘* Should be valuable to all who care for the Empire.”"—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
‘In the present critical position of South African affairs this book, which is provided 
with good maps and illustrations, should be widely read.” — World. 
‘* Tells us all that is interesting about the past and present of Delagoa Bay.” 
Glasgow Herald, 





ALL ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA, 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Grorce McCat Tueat, LL.D. 
(Story of the Nations Series). 5s. PAUL KRUGERand HIS TIMES. By 
F. R. SratHam. 7s. 6d. SOUTH AFRICA ASITIS. By F. R. SratHam. 
sos. 6d. FIFTY YEARS of the HISTORY of the REPUBLIC in SOUTH 
AFRICA (1795-1845). By J. C. Voict, M.D. In 2 vols. 25s. net the set. Meg 
PORTUGUESE in SouTH AFRICA. By GEorGE poem LL.D. 
MONOMOTAPA (Rhodesia). By the Hon, A. WILMoT. 6s. THE POLI. 
TICAL SITUATION. By O ive Scureiner. 1s. 6d. A PRIMER of 
SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. By Geo. McCatt Tueat, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
MR. MAGNUS: a South African Novel. By F. Recinatp STATHAM. 6s. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET of MASHONALAND. By Otive ScHREINER. 
2s. 6d. THE CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS. By A. WERNER. (Overseas 
Library.) 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2. THE AFRICANDER. By Ecerton Crarr- 
MONTE. 6s. TALES of the TRANSVAAL. By Luscombe SEARELLE. 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 
DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. 
Being the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With supplementary Chapters. Cloth, 6s 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOONLIGHT.” 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


The story is clever and amusing throughout........ It will please everyone who 
reads it.”—Scotsman. 


A CORNER OF ASIA. By Hvcu Cuirrorp. 


(Overseas 
Library.) Price, paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Roman poets.” Mr. Macnaghten’s book is undeniably a work of 
love. There is a vein of humanity in Catullus which brings us 
very near to the days of ancient Rome. We remember him when 
we have laid aside our school books; his passionate love of the 
unworthy Clodia, his despair at her unfaithfulness and the treachery 
of his friend Rufus, his disgust at the vulgar, scrofulous Vatinius ; 
Catullus seeking distraction in the colonies bowed down with 
grief at the loss of brother, mistress, friend, through death or 
infidelity ; Catullus home-sick and his glad return ; all is so human 
and so natural and somodern. But Catullus is best known for his 
verses on Lesbia’s sparrow and his marriage-song ; “the model 
and despair of every other poet who has written an epithalamium 
from that day to this.” It is for his excellent and sympathetic 
translations of these poems with some thirty-five others that Mr. 
Macnaghten’s book will be most welcome to lovers of Catullus. 


In the course of an appreciative review of Zack’s new novel 
“On Trial,” the Daily News remarks : “ The book, which abounds 
in quaint human touches such as these, shows that its author’s 
sense of humour and power of character-study are no whit inferior 
to his—or her—dramatic ability.” “His—or her—” is distinctly 
good. Does the Daily News reviewer wish us to suppose that he 
really does not know that “ Zack” is a woman? or is his hesita- 
tion as to possessive pronouns merely “a quaint human touch”? 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ Life and Letters of John Donne,” which 
Mr. Heinemann has just published, puts us in possession of 
practically all the facts about a poet whom Ben Jonson spoke of 
as “the first in the world in some things.” Donne’s poetry may 
not be of that order which appeals to the modern mind, but it has 
the authentic fire in it, and it will never lack admirers. His letters, 
too, make piquant reading. Indeed, as proseman he will be more 
interesting to many than as poet. Mr. Gosse gives the romantic 
element in Donne’s life its due place, and has produced a biography 
which will be welcomed alike by English letters and English 
scholarship. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel, Economics, Philosophy, &c. 


“In India,” by G. W. Steevens, contains a series of impressions 
covering a large area of our Eastern Empire, and is written with much 
the same incisiveness as the author’s well-known ‘* With Kitchener to 
Khartum.’ (Blackwood. Pp. 365. 6s.) 

‘© A Farmer’s Year, being his Commonplace Book for 1898,” by 
H. Rider Haggard, is a highly interesting journal, and presents a clear 
picture of the cares and thoughts of a farmer of standing. Future gene- 
rations may consider it of historic value. The author opens with a 
chapter bewailing our agricultural decadence. (Longmans. Pp. 489. 
7s. 6d.) 

‘The Distribution of Income,” by William Smart, M.A., &ce., is 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively with ‘‘ The National Income ” 
and ‘* Distribution.” The author, whose business experience has stood 
him in good stead, has treated these difficult subjects in as practical a 
manner as possible and with the least amount of academic procedure. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 335. 55.) 

‘* A Brief Survey of British History,” by George Townsend Warner, 
Jf. A., is based on the principle of intelligent selection: ‘*I have aimed 
in this book at making a simple selection of the most important factors or 
chain of events in each period, and have treated these in more detail to 
the exclusion of others which seem to me less characteristic of the period.” 
(Blackie. Pp. 277. 15. 6d.) 


Theological 


‘* A History of the Origin and Development of the Creeds,” by Rez’. 
C. Callow : ‘* My object has been to provide for the benefit of students in 
theology who are preparing to enter the ministry of the Church of 
England . . . and to supply, for them and for others who may need or 
desire it, information in a handy and portable form.” (Stock. Pp. 236.) 

“*St. Paul, the Master Builder,” by Walter Lock, D.D., embraces 
four lectures delivered to the clergy of the diocese of St. Asaph in July, 
1897, under the heads: **The Missionary,” ‘*The Ecclesiastical States- 
man,” ‘*The Ethical Teacher—Justification by Faith,” ‘The Ethical 
Teacher—The Moral Law.” (Methuen. Pp. 124. 35. 6d.) 
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Belles Lettres, Essays, &c. 


** English Satires,” with an introduction by Oliphant Smeaton, con- 
tains a representative selection rather than an exhaustive one. The 
successive eras are illustrated by the most typical satires, ‘so as to throw 
into relief the special literary characteristics of each and to manifest the 
trend of satiric development during the centuries elapsing between Lang. 
land and Lowell.” A work worth adding to one’s library. (Blackie, 
Pp. 298. 35. 6d.) 

‘© A Preacher’s Life: an Autobiography and an Album,” by Foseph 
Parker, D.D., is conversationally written and very interesting, giving as 


~ it does a graphic picture of an eminent Nonconformist divine, whose active 


life is full of colour and movement. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 426, 6s.) 

‘* Studies of the Portrait of Christ,” by the Rev. George Matheson : 
‘¢ In these pages I have endeavoured to trace the spiritual development, 
not of the life but of the work of Jesus, exhibited in the Gospel narrative, 
Necessarily, therefore, I have fixed my attention... . on the human 
side of Christ.” (Ilodder & Stoughton. Pp. 326. 6s.) 


Fiction 


‘The Diary of a Superfluous Man, and Other Stories,” by Joan 
Turgenev, is another volume of those fine renderings from the Russian 
with which the translator, Comstance Garnett, has already familiarised us, 
(Heinemann. Pp, 326. 35. net.) 

‘*Daniel Whyte,” described as ‘An Unfinished Biography,” is by 
A. J. Dawson, and variegated. The hero does and sees most things, and 
the book can be recommended to those who wish to become acquainted 
with a picturesque rolling-stone. (Methuen. Pp. 341. 6s.) 

‘*A Fair Imperialist,” by V. 7. Leatherdale, is largely devoted to 
opinions on matters South African. (Unwin. Pp. 279. 6s.) 

‘* Miranda of the Balcony,” by 4d. Z. WV. Mason, seems strikingly 
original, and contains a villain as is a villain. Morocco and Piccadilly 
are two of the backgrounds, and the leading figures are the villain afore- 
said, his long-suffering wife, and a Quixotic lover. (Macmillan, 
Pp. 312. 6s.) 

[Continucd on page 318, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN.” 


Published this week. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI 


FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


Author of ‘‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 


On October 12, With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR 
TwIDLe. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of My Sea Life. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 


On October 12. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of ‘* Deborah of Tod’s” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF LIFE.” 
Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fall of a Star,” ‘‘ The Pride of Life,” &c. 


“ A vivacious and satirical story........The dialogue is uniformly fresh and some 


times epigrammatic.”—A thenaum. , 
** As smart, as worldly and delightful as the best sort of West-end play.’ —Outlook. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W- 
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A SELECTION O 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. WILLIAM BriGut, 


D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. Second Edition. 

“A very valuable theological work,........Every page is the outcome of a richly 

stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to suggest 

many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read hurriedly ; 


it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention......... Dr. Bright’s style also | 


may be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to measure their 
words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining 
tothat literary charm of selecting the very word which expresses the writer’s thought.”— 
Guardian. 


THE CLOSED DOOR, Instructions and Meditations 


given at various Retreats and Quiet o.- By the Right Rev. W. WatsHAM 
How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
“The book is specially valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work; it is full 
of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is genuine and thoroughly 
English ; an example of the best spiritual hfe of the Church of England.” —Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A . 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix, fcap. 8vo, 


cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s. ; calf limp antique, 10s. 6d. 
Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
[Twenty-fourth Edition. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Con- 


tents. By the Rev. Evan Daniet, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Crown 8vo., 
cloth boards, 6s. (Zighteenth Edition. 
"So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which the 
subject possesses, and of the high merit ot this treatise on it........ The ‘ glossarial 
notes’ on the Prayer-book version of the Psalms are a peculiar and valuable ingredient 
in this serviceable volume, so also are the condensed, but pregnant, remarks upon the 
‘Propria’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, which will often furnish most valuable 
hints and references for the Sunday-school teacher and the preacher.” —Guardian (second 
notice). 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. Epwin Hosson, M.A., Principal of St. Katherine’s College, Totten- 
m. Fcp. 8vo. cloth boards, 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each; or 1 vol. complete with 
map, 2s. 6d. 
“No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised.” —Schoolmaster. 


THE TEACHER’S GRADUAL, Lessons on the Church 


Catechism. By the Rev. Louis Stokes, M.A., late Assistant-Diocesan Inspector 
of London. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (Second Edition. 
“There is no better work published.”—Church Times. 
“Teachers will find it most useful.” - Saturday Review. 
“ He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.” —Guardian. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 


hildren, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. Crockett. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H. C. Groome. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt tops, és. Third Edition. 
“Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweetheart Travellers.’ 
It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for children, as well as for 
women and for men.” — TZ imes. 
“Mr, Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 
season.” —W orld. 
“One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.”—Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


LION, WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. With 
numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 
“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever 
read we are still short of the mark."—Dai/y Chronicle. 
_ “In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett comes 
right away from kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and _ is purely, delight- 
fully funny, and not too Scotch.......Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations are as good a 
treat as the story." — World. 


STORIES FROM THE AERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


MAcLEop. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by A. G. Walker, 
Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. _ 

Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The 
tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the 
glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page....+.. «+»The book 
1s beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting taste.” 

Leeds Mercury. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 


Preface by Georce SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown 8vo. art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper, with title in 
: red and black. 
The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 
ce ; Westminster Gazette. 
It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”"—Black and White. 














LONDON : 3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,C, ; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


THREE BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


IN MONTE CARLO, 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis.” 


First Edition exhausted 3 days after publication. Second Edition now ready, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ The publication of this book must be 
regarded as a literary event of first-rate importance. It is beyond all question the work 
of a great artist. It is subtly analytical and psychologically true........ The story is 
always interesting. There are wise sayings and occasional epigrams. The clear, able, 
| and convincing portrayal of the two leading characters gives the book its chief value, 
| and the thumbnail sketches of Mrs. Elzen’s lovers are wholly admirable.” 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER. 
Pictures and Studies of Life in Johannesburg. 
By ANNA, COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations of Johannesburg as it is to-day, 
and as it was ten years ago. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*.* The Comtesse de Bremont knows more about South African affairs than any 
other woman writer in the world. She has recently been consulted by the War Office 
on the present crisis in the Transvaal. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS said of the first Edition :—'‘ Considered apart 
from its merits as a story, which are by no means inconsiderable, this work possesses. 
special value as being a vivid and accurate picture of life in the South African gold- 
fields in Johannesburg.” 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
A Realistic Story of Modern Life in Oxford and London. 


Fifth Edition now ready. Sixth Edition in the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CuurcH oF ENGLAND CLERGYMAN’S OPINION OF THE ‘ Hypocrite” :—“ I 
think ‘ The Hypocrite’ a wonderful picture of human deterioration, but it is not every- 
body that can bear to look upon the seamy side of life. Most readers are shocked when 
it is put so vividly and so nakedly before their eyes. If I were to quote the passages 
to which objection seems to be taken in a sermon, most of the congregation would walk 
out. You will say there are offensive passages in the Bible, but they are never read, 
and, if they were, the effect would be the same. Read by those who have had similar 
experiences, the story might do good. The aim and intention of the author are right ; 
they are manifestly high and noble. The book cannot truthfully be called an immoral 
book, but to people of limited experience it is evidently very offensive. I do not see 
how it could be made more agreeable to them without injuring it as a work of art. I 
shall look forward eagerly to the appearance of ‘ Miss Malevolent.’ The author of ‘ The 
Hypocrite’ is capable of splendid work.” 














London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


7 CECIL COURT, W.C. 








THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. 


Fry. Fep. gto. (84 by 63 inches). With three Photogravures and twenty other 
full-page Plates. Cloth back. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


*.* GIOVANNI BELLINI is No. 2 of “The Artist's Library.” Edited by 
LAURENCE Binyon. 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. No. 1 of 


“The Artist's Library.” With twenty full-page plates, four of which are colour- 
prints. 


*,* “GOYA,” by Witt Rotuenstein; ‘' ALTDORFER,” by T. SturGE 
Moore; ‘‘COZENS,” by Laurence Binyon; and ‘ALFRED STEVENS,” by 
D. S. MacCo t, are in active preparation. 


NEXT WEEK. 


FIFTY FABLES. by T. W. H. Cros- 


LAND. Fcp. 8vo. Price 6d. net ; in cloth 1s, net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. bBy 


T. W. H. Crostanp. Fcp. 8vo. price 6d. net ; in cloth, 1s. net. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


QUINFORD. A Novel. 


By Artuur H. 
Hoimes. Crown 8vo. decorated binding, price 6s. 


The ATHENAZ UM,.—“ Full of clever passages....++++ The book is from a know- 
ing hand.” 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


|HEAVENS OF BRASS. 


By W. Scort Kinc. Crown 8vo. in decorated binding, 6s. 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a 


Travelling Record of German Operatic Music. By VEKNON BLACKBURN. Imp. 
16mo. boards, 1s. net. 


A Novel. 
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“© A Corner of the West,” by Edith Henrietta Fowler, is a nice story, 
of the domestic order, and transpires largely in Devonshire. The cha- 
racters are gentlefolk, and there is a wholesome recognition of the good 
things of life about this book. (Hutchinson. Pp. 356. 6s.) 

“An Englishman,” by Mary L. Pendered, deals largely with politics, 
and a piquant contrast is afforded between the sound Toryism of one of 
the figures and the firebrand eloquence of the professional politician who 
plays foil to him. (Methuen. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

‘‘ The Parson and the Fool,” by [Wilfred Woollam, ‘‘ A Romance of 
To-day,” after opening with a ‘‘ Frontispiece” chapter goes on to 
observe: **It is probable that some of the following pages would be 
found amusing, and that others, rather sad ones and very strange, might 
even excite your interest.” A Cambridge tobacco-shop with the inevitable 
pretty girl behind the counter follows. (Downey. Pp. 247. 3s. 6d.) 
<* Her Part,” a ‘‘ Novel of Real Life,” by 4. MW. Mount Rose, a ** new 
writer,” is amply garnished with mottoes, and strikes the casual beholder as 
something verdant and amateurish. But despite these drawbacks it opens 
well with some excellent rustics, and evidently maintains a level of more 
than average excellence. (Burleigh. Pp. 301. 6s.) 

‘¢ The Greatest Gift,” by A. W. Marchmont, opens with the revealing 
motto :— 

‘‘ The Greatest gift 
A woman’s heart ; the heart of her I loved.” 


Yet this gay opening is followed by the return of a mariner who finds his 
wife demented and his child crippled. The story is an earnest one, and 
the end moderately happy. (Hutchinson. Pp. 377. 6s.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. FirzpaTRICK, the Secretary of the Johannesburg Reform Com- 
mittee at the time of the Jameson Raid, has kept a private record of the 
public affairs in the Transvaal at the time of the Raid and since. It 
shows really for the first time the whole position and attitude of the Out- 
ianders, with facts and documents which have never yet appeared in print. 
The book is being published immediately by Mr. Heinemann under the 
title of ** The Transvaal from Within.” 

A book of singular interest, both on personal and public grounds, 
should be ‘* The Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson,” edited by his 
son, which will be published by Macmillan & Co, early in the autumn. 
Here we have one who was in succession Assistant-master at Rugby, 
Head-master of Wellington (where he practically created a new public 
schoo!), Chancellor at Lincoln, Bishop of Truro, and finally Primate of 
all England ; and through all was a man of singular force and yet charm 
of character, with high ideals and steadfast purpose. 

‘** A New History of the English Church” is another volume about to 
be issued by Messrs. Macmillan, under the editorship of the Very Rev. 
W. R. W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester. The work will consist of 
seven books, and tables and maps will abound. 

Professor Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, who has just returned 
from the United States, has passed for press a volume, which will appear 
from the Bodley Head within the next ten days, with the title ‘‘ The 
Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace.” With it will be 
incorporated his lecture, ‘‘ The English-speaking Brotherhood,” Lord 
Rosebery’s comments on which were included in the volume of ‘‘ Appre- 
ciations and Addresses,” recently withdrawn from circulation, owing to 
the action of the Zzmes. 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, what with his ‘‘ Rapin” and one or two 
brilliant short stories in THE OUTLOOK, has made quite a name among the 
younger reputations. This fact lends interest to the announcement that on 
the 9th inst. Mr. Fisher Unwin will issue ‘‘ The Doctor,” a six-shilling 
novel from the same pen. The subject concerns itself with the rivalry 
between two practitioners. 

Mr. Lane will also have ready shortly a new volume by Mr. Henry de 
Vere Stacpoole (author of ‘‘ Pierrot”), entitled ‘* Pierrette, Her Book.” 
It is a collection of stories for children somewhat in the manner of the 
stories of Hans Christian Andersen, and will show Mr. Stacpoole to the 
public in a somewhat new light. There will be illustrations and a cover 
design by Mr. Charles Robinson, the illustrator of Stevenson’s ‘* Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 


THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’? Dinner at ros. €d. 


A. JUDAH, Jfanager. 
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Mr. J. A. Steuart’s new novel, ‘‘ Wine on the Lees,” is to be published 
on Monday. Mr. Steuart is the author of ‘*The Minister of State,” and 
it was in April of last year that Mr. Henley wrote in THE OvuTLoox:— 
‘* And I can promise the true Romantic that in ‘ The Minister of State? 
and in ‘ The Lake of Wine’ he shall find enough of his right and chosen 
sustenance to give him some hours—some days even—of true felicity ard 
therewith some pleasing and abiding memories.” 

It is six years since Miss Cholmondeley wrote ‘* Diana Tempest,” and 
her new novel ‘‘ Red Pottage” is naturally being awaited with unusual 
interest. It will be published by Mr. Edward Arnold in London, and 
will be issued simultaneously by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in the United 
States, and by Messrs. Longmans & Co. in the British Colonies, 

A description of a little-known part of Central America, destined 
probably to world-wide fame when the Nicaragua Canal is completed, is 
contained in ‘‘ Tangweera.” Here we are to be given the adventures ofa 
youth among the Indians of the Mosquito Coast and of the forests through 
which the rivers of that region flow. Mr. C. Napier Bell, the author, isa 
cousin of the Head-master of Marlborough, and a leading engineer in New 
Zealand ; he was in childhood the playmate of the young Mosquito king, 
The beautiful and curious birds of the Central American forests have been 
his favourite study. The work contains several illustrations from the 
author’s own drawings, and will be issued by Mr. Edward Arnold on 
October 17. 

Dr. R. F. Horton is editing for Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co, a new 
series of the ‘* Saintly Lives” of men and women—our own countrymen 
and countrywomen—but not lives which have been officially canonised 
and calendared. They will be limited to no one creed. The first 
** Saintly Life,” published towards the end of October, will be that of a 
Quakeress, Mrs. Pease Nichol, who died in 1897, and whose ninety years 
began when the first Bill for suppressing the slave traffic was achieved by 
Wilberforce and Clarkson. The writer is Miss Anna M. Stoddart, the 
biographer of Professor John Stuart Blackie. 

Messrs. Greening issue on October 11 a new novel by the author of 
‘‘ The Hypocrite,” entitled ‘* Miss Malevolent.” The dedication is : “To 
Richard Le Gallienne, William Murray Graydon, and Amy Liwellyn in 
friendship.” 

‘* A Dartmoor Nocturne,” by H. N., will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock during the coming season. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 

Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, ros. 6d. to 15s. per diem. Sanitary 

certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east, Air dry and bracing. Assembly and ~‘_ Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, silliards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 


to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


sition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 











J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Stree®, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxg, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 


breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering-places in the world.” —The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply Manacer. Telegraphic 
address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 














“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December include: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester 
College, Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Clas- 
sical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on 
the “ Britannia,” 26th on the ‘‘ Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MOUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Thorough modern 
education without over-pressure for examinations. Individual care for delicate 
or backward GIRLS. Healthy open-air life within reach of the advantages of the 


town.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor at 
Somerville College, Oxford). 











DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, oe 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 
fi BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
or University and_ other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Piss thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
14s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Istands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Hariech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “Particularly good."—Academye 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LONDON "2, Environs. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, M.A, 
1g. Tue HoTELs or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the world. 


Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
ae The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 











SEVENOAKS SCHOOL.— FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 
hi giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
Ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
b tding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
racing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorcE Hestop, M.A. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 
.., Of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 

Position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c. ; individual attention, careful 

Bom tins good discipline; very healthy life led; bracing climate, house one minute 
m beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principal, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


— 
——_— 














TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 





D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; “* Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘* Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘‘ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837 ; 
‘Alpine Journal,” vols. x to 3; ‘ Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


Illustrated Prospectuses free on application. 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Herzsert P. Horne. With upwards of 40 Photogravure Plates. Sumptuously 


printed at the Chiswick Press, on English hand-made paper. The Plates by Messrs. Walker & Boutall. Crown folio. 225 copies only. £10 ros, net. [/n the press, 











DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. MariLurr. With 


30 Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustrations. Small folio. The binding designed by Laurence Housman. 45 55. net. 


: : : ° . (mmediate 
*,_* A few copies will also be issued for subscribers, bound in African leather by Douglas Cockerell. £10 ros. net. ", 
In this volume nearly every important picture by Rossetti is reproduced, including a large number from private collections which have hitherto been practically unknown, The 
etterpress gives a more accurate account of Rossetti’s artistic career and a more complete list of his works than has yet been attempted. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By Matcorm Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 


upwards of 60 other Illustrations. Small colombier 8vo. The binding designed by the late GLEESON WuiTE. _ 25s. net. [/mmediately 
*,* In addition to the Life of the Painter, this volume contains very complete lists of his known works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, size, exhibition, &c, 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. By Lady Ditke. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 


64 Half-tone I!lustrations ; containing a number of Pictures never before reproduced. Limited Large-paper Edition, fcp. folio, with extra Illustrations, and the Plates on 
India paper, £2 2s. net. Library Edition, imperial 8vo. 28s. net. (/mmediately, 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. BATE. With 


7 Photogravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations. Small colombier 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. By A. Lys Batpry. Illustrated with 89 Repro- 


ductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and Review. By Cuartes Hiatt. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. Post 
[Ss 


8vo. With binding designed by Gorpon Craic. 7s. 6d. net. hortly, 


CITIES AND SIGHTS IN SPAIN: a Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Main, Author of ‘ The High Alps 


in Winter” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND. By E.S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations by 


G. C. Horstey. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. (/n the press, 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs South of the River, 


Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. The Edition will be limited to 280 copies, of which 
250 will be for sale. Demy 4to. 21s. net. (/n the press. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by Christopher 
Dean. 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
siialiaas saitans ” *,* Uniform with ‘‘ The Sonnets of John Keats” and Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Each Volume contains Six Full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Suaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. Printed at the Chiswick Press, price 1s, 6d. net per Volume, hand- 
somely bound in linen, with gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5s. net. 


NOW READY. 








HAMLET. AS YOU LIKE IT. | OTHELLO. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. MACBETH. THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. [October 15. | THE WINTER’S TALE. (November. | KING JOHN. (December. 
: Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 
** A fascinating little edition.”"—Notes and Queries. ** A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.” — Westminster Gazette. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


The object of this Series is to supply Short Biographical and Critical Monographs, sound in Matter, adequate in Illustration, and artistic in form and workmanship. A list of 
‘the Artist's Works in the chief Galleries of Europe will be appended to each Volume, with Descriptions and Notes. Also a Bibliography and Chrono!ogical Summary of the Pictures. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo. price 5s. net. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup Crurrwe tt, (December. 


(Ready. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON, meen. RAPHAEL, By H. Srracuey. [Yanuary t 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. GUINNESS. [Wovember 1. CORREGGIO. By Se_wyn BrinTOoN, M.A. [February 1 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by Terie Scorr. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. To be completed in about Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I.-IV. ready. 











Vol. V. HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH. Edited by Tempre Scort. (Shortly. 
Vol. VIII. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. Ravenscrort Dennis. With the Original Illustrations and Maps. [ Shortly. 
GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. DuNcAN C. Tovey, M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. ba Ba 
ms ’ 

CICERO’S LETTERS. A New and Complete Translation. By Evetyn S. SHucksurcH, M.A., Librarian and formerly Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Four vols. 5s. each. (Vols. J. and II. immediately. 
GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by HERMANN OkLSNER, M.A., Ph.D. = nai 
mm ad 

London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
eS 
LO, 
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